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Ladies’ Head-Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Si1ctx Tutie anp Bronpe Heap-Dress. This head- 
dress is made of white silk tulle and white blonde two inches and 
a half wide, arranged on a long pointed stiff lace foundation. 
The scarfs which fall in the back are made of silk tulle, and are 
edged with lace. In front the head-dress is completed with a 
diadem of pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Heav-Dress or Tutte, Bonne, anv Vetvert Ris- 
Bon. This head-dress is made of dotted white silk tulle and 
white blonde two inches and a half wide, arranged on a small ob- 
long foundation of stiff lace, and is trimmed with bows of black 
velvet ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide and a spray of light 
blue morning-glories with brownish leaves. From this spray de- 
pends a long vine, which is fastened on the veil falling in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Heav-Daess or Lace, Vetvet Rippon, ano Fiow- 
ERS. This head-dress is arranged on a round stiff lace founda- 
tion three inches and three-quarters in diameter, of black lace 
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Fig. 2.—Heap-Dress or TuLie, Biroyps, anv 
Vetiver Riszon. 


two inches wide, dotted black tulle, and 
puffs of white silk tulle; it is trimmed 
with bows of black velvet ribbon two 
inches and a half wide, and with sprays 
of red poppies, small white flowers, and 
ivy leaves. The short scarfs in the back 
are made of black tulle and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Heap-Dress or Tutte, 
Bionpr, AND VEtveT Rippon. This 
head-dress is made of white tulle and 
white blonde an inch and three-quarters 
wide, arranged on an oblong stiff lace 
foundation, and trimmed with bows of 
black velvet ribbon two inches and a 
half wide, and sprays of grapes, roses, 
and leaves, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Huap-Dress or Torir, 
Lacz, anp Gros Grain Rippon. This 
head-dress is arranged ‘of figured black 
tulle and black lace an inch &nd ‘thtée- 
quarters wide, on a foundation an inch 
and a quarter wide, in the shape of a 
wreath. The trimming consists of bows 
of black gros grain ribbon.’ A gray bird 
is set on the front of the head-dress. 





CRETONNE-WORK. 


j IS useful and very ornamental class 
of needle-work is not difficult to make, 
or very expensive in its materials. - Cre- 
tonne, the pretty French furniture chintz 
with which nearly every one is familiar, 
is used for the sake of its bright-colored 
flowers, birds, and insects, and for its very 
lasting quality. 

The work may be applied'to chair cov- 


Fig. 4.—Herap-Dress or Tutte, BLonDE, AND 
VELveT Ripzon. 


Fig. 1.—Sitx Toiit and Broxpe Heap-Dress. 


ers, sofa-pillows, screens, and matty decorative articles. It is made 
in the following manner. Oné, two, or three yards (of different 
patterns) of cretonne will be required for a sofa-pillow or chair 
seat. The necessity for a variety in the cretonne will become evi- 
dent as the person interested begins her work. First, she must 
with great care and neatnéss. cut from the cretonne enough of 
the patterns to form her design. 

Suppose that a spray of apple blossoms, with some pretty shaded 
leaves, a brightly colored vine, or a few fern leaves, has been se- 
lected for the design. These are carefully cut from the various 
pieces of cretonne with very sharp scissors. 

A piece of dark-colored satin (Turk’s satin is less expensive and 
in every way preferable to cloth or the more expensive kinds of 
satin) having been chosen for the pillow, both its ends are bound 
or carefully whipped to.prevent raveling. Then it is laid on a 
table, and the design arranged upon it: ; 

We will put the spray of apple blossoms in the centre; a long 
fern leaf may be placed gracefully on one side of it, and some 
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Fig. 5.—Heav-Dress or Tunie, Lace, anp 
Gros Grain Ripson. 


rich begonia leaves give effect to the other side. If more of a 
spray is needed, fill in with single flowers, leaves, birds, or insects 
from the various cretonne patterns. The grace of the design is 
only the expression of artistic taste or the effect of well-com- 
bined colors. It can not be taught, but is soon learned by actual 
practice in combining colors and objects in this work. 

The design being complete—which is the second stage of the 
work—it will require great care and some patience on the work- 
er’s part to baste it carefully with perfect smoothness on the satin. 
All puckering or straining of the cretonne must especially be 
avoided; and as the chintz, even with delicate handling, is in- 
clined to fray, as little handling as possible in arranging and bast- 
ing the design is to be recommended. 

The next or third stage is that of securing every part of the 
design permanently to the satin. ‘There are three or four ways 
of doing this. First and best is to follow the margin of the de- 


Fig. 3.—Heav-Dress or Lace, Vetver Rispoy, 
AND FLOWERS. 


sign with a very even and light button-hole 
stitch on the right side with silk exactly 
matching the color in each part of the 
design. This fastening is not intended 
to be noticed, and requires, therefore, 
both neatness and precision to execute it 
well. 

Sonie persons secure the design with 
a long embroidery stitch, without the but- 
ton-hole edge, using floss silk in prefer- 
ence to the fine sewing silk. 

This mode of securing the pattern is 
showy and effective while fresh; but it 
soon wears rough and spoils the whole 
effect of the design, and, at the best, is 
too heavy for beauty. Some, in place 
of all needle-work, paste the design on 
the foundation satin or cloth, or glue it 
with some thjn and very adhesive glue. 
But no other mode of fastening is either 
so secure or enduring as the tedious but 
very pretty fine button-holing. When 
every part of the design has been fastened 
to the satin, the basting threads are cut 
and taken out in very.small pieces; to 
draw a long thread out, would certainly 
mar the work. When all the basting 
threads are removed, brush the work 
lightly with a soft brush, then lay face 
downward on a soft and thick cloth, and 
cover with a smooth light linen or cotton 
towel. Over this spread a towel that has 
been wrung out in clear water—it ought 
to be almost dry—and press the work 
with not too hot an iron. 

If these dirsctions are observed through- 
out, and some degree of good taste exer- 
cised in the design, the work will more 
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than repay the worker for the care and time be- 
stowed on it. 

Satine, which, when used for covering furni- 
ture, is very wisely chosen for the gloss of its 
finish and very graceful designs, will not answer 
for this work. It frays too easily to bear any 
handling when cut out, and breaks away from 
even’a yery fine needle and silk. 

In doing the needle-work, trim any raveling 
of the design as you do the button-hole stitch 
along its margin. A little practical experience 
will soon show the learner all that she will need 
to learn of this, 

Bright-eolored satins are very handsome for 
the foundation of this work, but would, of course, 
require a nice judgment in selecting suitable de- 
signs. 

If any one is sufficiently interested in this ac- 
count of cretonne-work to attempt it, she will 
find all the materials required at the great dry- 
goods stores. But the most beautiful cretonnes 
are to be found in perfection only at the furnish- 
ing upholstery shops. Remnants can be bonght 
sometimes, and thus the expense of the work be 
reduced. 

This work is at present the deligtit of the court 
ladies of Europe, and would repay any one do- 
ing it for all the labor bestowed. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


WB We shall commence the publication, in 
an early Number of the BAZAR, of an Iilustrated 
Serial, entitled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 
@ Romance. 


By Wiixte Couns, author of “ The Law and 
the Lady,” “Man and Wee,” “No Name,” 
“ The Woman in White,” etc. 

This new story, by one of the greatest novelists 
of the age, is full of singular dramatic interest, 
and promises to equal in power any of the pre- 
ceding works of the distinguished author. Jt will 
be continued from week to week during the coming 
year, and will, we are sure, be eagerly welcomed 
by our readers. 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for November 27 contains a further in- 
stallment of FARJEON’s new Christmas Story, 

“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 

and a superb double-page engraving entitled “THE 
RESCUE.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


gratuitously with the Number of HarrPer’s 
WEEKLY for December 4. 





Jn our next Number we shail publish 
Cut Paper Patterns of a new Girls Wardrobe, 
comprising a Princesse Dress, Kilt Suit (Double- 
breasted Sacque, Basque buttoned behind, and Kilt 
Skirt), and Vest Over Dress, for Girls from 2 to 
9 Years old. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
dished see Advertisement in previous Numbers. 





‘SOCIAL TYRANNIES. 


frequently meet with expression of 
the idea that the small restraints 
of fine manners are unimportant matters of 
that small but excessive tyranny which is 
the most decidedly without reason for being, 
and the least easy of all tyrannies to endure. 
One may eat with the fingers and afterward 
suck them clean, and be as noble an individ- 
ual as though born upon a throne, is the 
sense of the usual axiom; one may thrust 
one’s knife into one’s mouth at table, even 
turning the sharp edge in, and be as truly 
one of nature’s noblemen as though using a 
gold fork; one may wear his hat in the par- 
lor, sit without his coat before ladies, pick 
his teeth between the courses, drink his tea 
from the saucer, put his own knife into the 
butter, commit every gaucherie and solecism 
known, and yet be upheld by liberal quota- 
tion of “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
Truly a man is a man for all that. But 
what sort of a man? Is he a man with a 
thorough development on all sides and at 





every point if the instinct of these humani- 

ties is yet unborn and unnurtured within 
him? and can he havo such development if 
he does not avail himself of all that expe- 
rience of long ages whose results men and 
women have garnered, passed on as wise 
tradition of the best and easiest way to go 
through life and strike the fewest hard cor- 
ners, till the tradition has become binding 
upon society, and is recognized generally as 
that law which is regarded by the ignorant 
or the rebellious as a social tyranny? A 
man and woman are only perfect specimens 
of their kind, or on the fair way to possibil- 
ity of perfection, when there is no portion 
of their nature left which has not received 
some attention. The wild mustang of the 
plains may be a noble animal, but he will 
hardly be put in comparison with the En- 
glish thoroughbred for beauty, strength, or 
endurance ; the shaggy coat is not so charm- 
ing as the well-groomed satin skin, and the 
untrained instinct has no value beside that 
which has been trained till the training, be- 
come almost hereditary, pauses only on the 
verge of intellect. And what is true of one 
animal is equally true of another, for in the 
matter of development we must be content 
with our grouping in the animal kingdom, 
and, accepting correlative facts, turn them 
to such use as we may. No one, certainly, 
will claim that the wild North American sav- 
age is a mate for the polished Anglo-Saxon. 
The Anglo-Saxon has proved on a thousand 
battle - fields, in a thousand explorations 
among ice-fields and among deserts, an 
equal, not to say a superior, strength. He 
multiplies under conditions of climate where 
the Indian disappears and dies; he makes 
life possible and easy to the weak and ail- 
ing, who in the forest life would perish at 
birth; and his civilization leads the race 
upon that high plane where men are as gods, 
knowing good and evil, and walk, as it were, 
with their heads among the stars. 

“Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into 

the younger day: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” 
sings the poet, and the world acknowledges 
the truth of the measure; and the sole rea- 
son of the truth is that a cycle of Cathay 
stands for a cycle of barbarism, and fifty 
years of Europe for a term of the farthest 
advancement that humanity has reached— 
advancement which, in the line of these small 
matters that we have been considering, is 
accompanied by the use of the fork and the 
napkin, by the cuspidor’s replacement of the 
floor, and the final abolition of the euspidor, 
and by all those myriad minute observances 
which are classed with the social tyrannies. 

If it is true, as philosophers have said, 
that nothing is impossible except the phys- 
ical inspossibilities, so it may be possible 
that barbarism is as good as civilization: 
let it be so; yet, all the same, if one conducts 
like a barbarian, one must not expect to 
have the conduct described otherwise than 
as barbaric, and must be content to receive 
the odium which, whether rightfully or not, 
civilization attaches to that which it con- 
siders the mire out of which it has clim ‘ved. 

But indeed there is nothing arbitrary in 
these social edicts, after all is said. There 
is not one of them which is not its “own ex- 
cuse for being.” To eat with one’s fingers, 
for instance, is an uncleanliness leading to 
further uncleanliness, in no whit bettered 
by the fact that the old Romans, in all their 
purple and gold, did likewise. But the old 
Romans had their slaves to wait on every 
mouthful with basins of perfumed water 
and napkins, and he who had no slaves 
with ewers and basins was a “ greasy citi- 
zen ;” the modern barbarian has no slaves 
to perform kindly offices of the sort but his 
lips, and in such case is only a greasy citi- 
zen still, if he covets the appellation. Again, 
to eat with one’s knife and turn the sharp 
edge in is forbidden because, in the first 
place, it is dangerous to the mouth ; in the 
second place, the various condiments so dis- 
agree with the steel blade that it has been 
found best to substitute the silver fork, 
which custom gives any fork precedence 
through association ; and in the third place, 
the delicate morsel lifted by the fork is less 
unsightly and disagreeable to the on-looker 
than the coarse amount shoveled up on the 
broad blade. Meanwhile, no one has a right 
to be disgusting : to pick one’s teeth at ta- 
ble, to be plain, makes it perhaps impossible 
for others to dine at all; and as he who 
puts his knife in his mouth is usually the 
one who puts it in the butter, it will be 
seen that the same reason holds good. Not 
that we for a moment imagine a single one of 
our readers guilty of any of these oversights ; 
but we give a reason for the social law in 
the most revolting instances to which it ap- 
plies, that they may ize it as a fit base 
for the lesser cases which it meets. Thus, too, 
pouring the tea in the saucer, once the rule, 
and originally done for the better chance 
of blowing it cool afforded by the larger 
expanse, becomes forbidden through the 
deference due to that pardonable prejudice 
which may be offended by the breath blown 





in one’s face, and not because it intimates 
haste; and, as Lord CHESTERFIELD said no 
gentleman should wear a watch, since time 
was only to be reckoned by gentlemen in 
order to be killed, so no gentleman should 
be in haste. And for the rest, to fold one’s 
napkin at a strange table signifies an em- 
barrassing intention of using that napkin 
again, or implies the idea of a scarcity of 
napkins in the house, or else intimates that 
some one else may yet find occasion to use 
it; while to wear one’s hat or go in undress 
in the presence of ladies exhibits a disre- 
spect toward them which to countenance 
would carry woman back to her early state 
of contempt and servitude, and so push civ- 
ilization back with her, and make its long 
years of travail of no avail; for wherever 
woman falls, the nation sooner or later goes 
after her, and there is no other reason to be 
found among men for the decline of Greece, 
that great and shining instance of what the 
race can be and do, than the fact that wom- 
an was kept a mere slave and dead-weight 
to drag the splendid fabric down. 

Sifting things to the bottom, there is 
hardly one of all these petty tyrannies, so 
called, which is not founded on some phase 
of the Golden Rule, on a regard for the 
feelings and desires of those who surround 
us; they are, each in its little way, the ex- 
ponent of that Christianity which, carried 
to its ultimate, is in itself perfect civiliza- 
tion, and they consist not alone in doing to- 
ward others as you would wish others to do 
toward you, but as you ought to wish to 
have them do, which puts, perhaps, a finer 
point on it, since it demands the highest 
standard of us not only in our acts but in 
our wishes. Every great avatar has its fore- 
runners, a8 the sun has the morning-star ; 
and, heathen as he was, ARISTOTLE himself 
foresaw the shining gf the light under which 
every man was to love his neighbor as him- 
self, when he called our manners not the re- 
sult of social tyrannies, but in deed and truth 
the lesser morals. 





OLD CHINA. 


NE of the present fancies in fashion, re- 
yived, if it can be said ever to have 
faded ac all, from one that was cherished 
more than two hundred years ago, is the 
fancy for old china, or, indeed, for any china. 
As a general thing, our natural enemies, 
as some one has called the other sex, revile 
this fancy, and employ the small weapons 
of their wit upon it, as they do upon most 
other things in which the female mind de- 
lights, rather unmindful of the fact that the 
artistic mind, which is by no means a mind 
in a low stage of development, it will be ad- 
mitted, has shown itself the sharer of this 
fancy at all opportunities, whether that ar- 
tistic mind is in male or female keeping. 
Certainly one could entertain a liking for 
few things more beautiful, and, therefore, 
better justifying the liking. The fabric it- 
self is so exquisite, in the translucent ma- 
terial, in the enamel, in the colors, in the 
shapes, that one would search in vain out- 
side the kingdoms of jewels and flowers for 
any thing so alluring to the eye as that bit 
of china in which, when held before the 
light, the spirit of lambent flame seems to 
float as it does in an opal, and whose de- 
signs, even when not intrinsically charming, 
are always interesting through history and 
through suggestion. 

There is more quaint and curious tradi- 
tion clustering round the story of pottery 
and porcelain than of any other of the arts, 
from the tale of the man who, in despair, 
after ceaseless efforts to produce the quality 
at which he aimed, leaped into his furnace, 
and produced the desired flux in the consum- 
ing of his own body, and has been worship- 
ed ever since among the less enlightened 
practicers of the ceramic art, to the touch- 
ing story of Patissy the Potter, and the no- 
ble work of WEDGWOOD. © 

As far back in Roman records as the time 
when Numa Pompitivs reigned a king, we 
find a school or college of pottery founded, 
from which we can judge that the subject 
was held in high esteem even at that day. 
The Greeks already had potteries at Samos 
and at Corinth and elsewhere—and we all 
know the absolute charm which the Etruri- 
ans had reached in such productions—while 
the most exquisite enamel has been found 
in the tombs of the Egyptians. At perhaps 
still remoter periods, in the gloom of what 
we call the early twilight of civilization, 
the Orient had reached perfection in pot- 
tery, and rivaled fhe best the world has 
done in porcelain, the tower of Nankin, 
whose tiles are of the rarest faience, being 
the one concerning which the above legend 
of the sacrifice of a life is related. 

It is not merely for their beauty, though, 
that these things acquire their interest. The 
historian has made them subserve many a 
matter of profound research. When he 
finds the remnants of a race—some bones 
scattered in a cave or under a bank of earth, 





weapons round about, and even traces of 
food—he knows instantly at what point of 
civilization that race perished, not by its 
stone or knives and axes, but by its 
jars and pipkins or the absence of them; 
for their presence signifies that a race has 
reached, as we may say, the boiling-point ; 
shows that man then was no longer in the 
condition of the mere animal, devouring raw 
meat with teeth and talons, And the an- © 
tiquarian, meanwhile, in his search among: 
the ruins of the buried Asian cities, is en- 
abled by the style of the pottery he finds 
to say what power ruled, and what people 
obeyed the rule. 

Of course the manufacture of china is 
something far beyond that of pottery in im- 
portance, but the one is the crude alphabet 
of which the other is the poem; and pot- 
tery itself has now and then risen to a height 
where even china falters, as in those in- 
stances of majolica that it has not been dis- 
dained to adorn with the work of RapHaEL 
and JuLio Romano and Titan. If one 
could but own such marvelous specimens 
to delectate the eyes, one’s ears could en- 
dure all the sarcasms of those in ignorance 
of such beauty with exceeding equanimity. 
ADDISON, to be sure, was among the igno- 
rant in this respect, or pretended that he 
was. “There is no inclination in women 
that more surprises me than this- passion 
for china,” he somewhere takes occasion to 
say. “When a woman is visited with it, 
it generally takes possession of her for life. 
China vessels are playthings for women of 
all ages. An old lady of forescore shall be 
as busy in cleaning an Indian mandarin as 
her great-granddaughter is in dressing her 
baby.” But when we remember that Hor- 
ACE WALPOLE was of precisely the opposite 
persuasion, that KINGSLEY was an amateur 
and GLADSTONE a collector, we can afford 
merely to pity one who did not know how 
to enjoy the bits of delicate color and light 
with which we are fond of adorning our 
cabinets. 

What is there, in sooth, that can be lovelier 
than a cup of that delicious sea-green called 
the Céladon, a concretion of sea-foam out 
of which the nereids themselves might sup, 
and one of which RoBert Ceci gave Queen 
ELIZABETH, as being a fit gift for royalty, 
unless it is that egg-shell cup through which 
the light falls rosy as through a baby’s up- 
held fingers, while the odd designs upon 
them both tell strange tales of life and wor- 
ship and floral fancies among the curious 
people who makethem. And yet one would 
pause a moment before giving them the 
palm over this claret-colored Chelsea cup, 
with its gold anchor mark; over that de- 
licious Dresden candelabrum where the 
hand of Summer seems to have scattered the 
flowers ; or this vase in Capo di Monte china, 
where the high relief of the figures dancing 
round about it throws a shadow on the tints 
beyond; or these miracles of Sévres, exhib- 
ited every Christmas in the Louvre along 
with the latest work of the Gobelin looms, 
the cups and vases painted after WaTTEAU, 
now in bleu du roi, now in rose du Barry, now 
in vert pré, looking as if the wings of birds 
and the petals of blossoms had simply been 
cast under a spell beneath the gloss of en- 
amel, and now made more precious yet with 
jewels. 

Where all are so lovely it is hard to 
choose; and a collector is tolerably sure 
that if she selects a vase of Henri Deux, 
with its yellow glory, she will long for a 
basket of Patissy’s ware in violet relief; if 
she has Dresden, she will want Berlin; that 
she will never think her china closet com- 
plete without a bit of old Bow with its bee 
beneath the handle; and that, in fact, hav- 
ing once begun, she will never be happy 
again so long as the snow-white shapes en- 
circle the blue of the Portland vase itself 
and are not hers. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


JHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


HERE has been a decided change in chil- 
dren’s clothing within a year. European 
fashions have been adopted for them, and the 
little folks ones dressed far more sensibly and 
comfortably than they were formerly. In the 
first Saaens: the dark cloth colors worn by their 
mothers are used to the exclusion of gayer col- 
ors that are attractive at first, but are soon soiled 
by the careless wearers. In the next place, their 
garments are warmly lined or wadded, and are 
of simple easy shapes, loose enough to follow the 
graceful outlines of the figure without compress- 
ing or interrupting its movements. Long gar- 
ments with very little trimming are adopted for 
girls. Among these are French sacques, prin- 
cesse dresses, kilt skirts, and pelisses. Instead 
of loading these garments with soutache braid- 
ing, with flounces or embroidery, they are now 
simply corded, hemmed, or bound. ‘The short 
stockings that ex part of the bare limb in 
all kinds of weather are now replaced by dark 
warm wool stockings that extend above the knee 
and are gartered out of sight beneath dress skirts, 
or under the knee pantaloons of boys in trowsers, 
In lieu of the short jackets that cnt off the short 
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figure and made it look even more dumpy, are 
long partly fitted French sacques extending near- 
ly to the edge of the dress, White dresses are 
still retained for winter, but they are worn with 
dark wool stockings, and heavy under-clothing 
incases the entire body. Since the introduction 
of so many picturesque dresses of colored wool, 
many mothers prefer colors for their girls’ general 
wear for school and every day. Myrtle green, 
nut brown, navy blue, and plum are now the 
most stylish colors for children; the only red 
used is the dark cardinal shade, and this is mere- 
ly an accessory, as it is seldom seen as a whole 
suit. Plain colors are more used than plaids. 
When plaids are shown they are not the gay 
Scotch tartans, but are cameo plaids of shaded 
gray or brown, and are associated with plain 
goods of the prevailing color of the plaid, just as 
they are arranged in ladies’ costumes. 


QIRLS’ PRINCESSE DRESSES. 

‘The novelty of the winter for girls is a dress 
with princesse front and kilt back. ‘The front 
has the waist and skirt in one, may be either 
single or double breasted, and is buttoned its en- 
tire length. ‘The upper part of the back is a long- 
waisted Marguerite basque, with a sash across 
the end of it, under which the kilt skirt is add- 
ed ; the whole garment resembles the Marguerite 
pelisse, illustrated last week, for ladies, but has 
fewer seams. It is made in piqués, or in dark 
wool goods, silk, or velvet, A small round cape 
which merely covers the shoulders is added ; 
this is little more thana large collar. ‘There are 
several varieties of this dress. One called the 
Jeanne d’Arc is of plaid camel’s-hair—dark plum- 
color with blue bars—with a gros grain sash of the 
two colors, and a Jeanne d’Arc linked girdle to 
be worn low on the hips. ‘There is a little cape 
to this Parisian dress, and it is entirely without 
trimming. ‘This serves as a street suit for a girl 
of eight years. Again, similar garments serve as 
over dresses to be worn above the white piqué 
dresses of children of two years. These are of 
brown basket-woven cloth, with double-breasted 
fronts, fustened by two rows of vegetable ivory 
buttons, and kilt backs hanging from a deep 
sacque, basque, or a jacket, with the seams wide 
apart, in English fashion, and square lapels hang- 
ing for pockets. ‘The fronts are lined throughout, 
also the upper part of the back. The kilt skirt, 
which is confined to the back, is merely hemmed. 
The only trimming is the cording or piping on 
the jacket. Pingat, one of the fashionable Pa- 
risian modistes for ladies, sends out lovely little 
princesse over dresses of dark blue matelassé 
silk, trimmed with inch-wide braid of blue plaid- 
ed with gilt passing in double rows up each front, 
over the shoulders, and down the back to the 
sash, beneath which the kilt begins, Other im- 

rted garments of blue matelassé have the Louis 

V. over dress aad kilt (described below) mere- 
ly stitched on the edges, and trimmed with vege- 
table ve buttons. 

Very dressy little garments are white cash- 
mere over dresses with double-breasted princesse 
fronts, long-waisted backs, and box-pleated skirts 
behind. These are warmly wadded, and are 
trimmed with three rows of white gros grain 
knife pleating, each a finger deep, and a white 
sash; the little cape has but one row of pleating. 
Others have white English — edging 
the skirt, and rows of white galloon down the 
garment. 

GIRLS’ KILT SUITS. 


What is most generally worn by girls of from 
two to twelve years, for plain and better 
dresses, is the kilt suit. ‘This has a kilt skirt, 
with a basque and over sacque, or else a kilt 
skirt and vest-polonaise in the Louis XV. shape. 
The kilt skirt is made of about twenty deeply 
laid pleats all turned one way, pressed flatly (not 
sewed), and simply hemased. Plain and plaid 
cashmeres, cloth, camel’s-hair, and basket-woven 
wool goods are used for these suits. Hunter's 
green of the darkest shade is liked for kilt suits of 
cloth or of cashmere, and these cost from $13 50 
to $16 50 when made as follows: a kilt skirt of 


out square in the neck to show the gamp was 
introduced in the Bazar some time ago, but has 
not found favor until the present season. It is 
now adopted by fashionable mothers for their 
girls’ dresses of all kinds of fabrics, from piqué to 
velvet. The gamp is merely a white muslin 
gathered or pleated blouse-waist with a belt, and 
is fastened behind. The dress then has a basque 
or little tab waist buttoned behind and cut out 
in the neck half-low and square in regular Pom- 
padour shape. By referring to illustrations of 
children’s dresses given in the Bazar at almost 
any time within the last three years, the reader 
will get a better idea of these dresses than from 
any verbal description, ‘These may have kilt 
skirts, but it is most common to use two skirts 
—one an apron-front over-skirt, and the other 
an ordinary gored skirt with one or two scant 
flounces. Navy blue camel’s-hair corded with 
scarlet makes a pretty afternoon dress to wear 
with a gamp. Children’s evening dresses of 
white muslin and lace are now most stylish when 
made with long-sleeved gamps, instead of expos- 
ing the neck and arms. 


NEW WALKING COATS AND PELISSES. 

New walking coats for children of from = 
year to five are long shapely ues, with a 
shallow cape just covering the chothiors. The 
sacque must be so long that it conceals all the 
dress except a mere glimpse of the white em- 
broidered ruffle on its edge. This is very stylish 
when made in dark brown cloth, very soft, and 
fleece-lined, trimmed with narrow bias bands of 
silk stitched on, little side pockets, and bows of 
gros grain ribbon. Plum-color, gray, and blue 
are also used. Black braid on dark blue cloth 
is worn by the smallest children. Cashmere is 
less used than formerly, but the cloth that takes 
its place must be very soft and flexible. There 
are also shorter little coats of cloth made with 
broad backs with the seams wide apart, rows of 
buttons on the seams, square pockets with flaps, 
the inevitable long-looped bows, and braid bind- 
ing. Pelisses that are regular Gabrielles button- 
ed in front are also made long enough to envelop 
the child from head to foot. These have no 
cape, and are untrimmed. The most stylish are 
made of the dark matelassé silks, blue, brown, 
and even black, thickly wadded, quilted, and lined 
with crimson silk. ‘These are old-looking when 
made of stately brocades, etc., but dealers say 
their most fastidious customers select them for 
children to take their walks in on the Avenue, or 
to ride in in their little carriages. Some of these 
garments are double-breasted, and have hoods 
and pockets. A dark blue matelassé pelisse cord- 
ed with pale blue is very handsome. Glimpses 
of the gay linings brighten up those of black or 
brown brocade. White plush spotted with blue 
makes a pretty pelisse. 


SACQUES OR COATS. 


Misses and little girls wear long, > fit- 
ted, rather loose sacques, with broad backs and 
square side pockets, or else with Louis XV. 
vests, They are of such masculine shape that 
they are called coats, may be either double or 
single breasted, and are trimmed with wide braid 
or else fur, By way of economy, many mothers 
have a flannel-lined sacque made of the dark col- 
ored cashmere that serves for the girl's best suit, 
and let her wear this with various suits in lien 
of the separate cloth coat. Seal-skin sacques 
are also very much worn by young girls, but they 
are expensive and soon outgrown. 


MISSES’ DRESSES, 


Misses near their teens and just in them dress 
so nearly like their grown sisters that they do 
not need separate directions. Their costumes 
of cashmere, Spitzbergen cloth, striped limou- 
sine, or of camel’s-hair are made in the prevail- 
ing mode, with basques and upper skirts or po- 
lonaises, and are provided at the furnishing 
houses for prices ranging from $80 to $125, 
with silk under-skirts and sleeves, and all other 





twenty pleats sewed to a belt that is pointed in 
front; a basque buttoned behind, with a vest in 
front, trimmed with a row of buttons down the 
middle; and a long sacque, flannel lined, back 
seams wide apart, pockets behind, and bows of 
gros grain ribbon set on pockets, on collar, and 
down the front. These have no other trimming ; 
a cord of the cashmere finishes the edge of the 
sacque and basque. ‘The vest of the basque is 
made quite broad in order that it may be let out 
as the child’s bust grows. Furnishing houses 
make up these suits in plum-color, brown, and 
navy blue, but the fancy for larger girls, especial- 
ly blondes, is the dark green, with red flannel 
linings. Other kilt skirts have a plain place in 
front, like the Highland kilts worn by boys, and 
this has three rows of small bullet-shaped buttons 
down the centre, the middle row serving to fast- 
en the skirt in the button-holes. Above this is 
a Louis XV. vest-polonaise, and the garment is 
so fashioned that the kilt, vest, and polonaise are 
all joined together, and but one piece is to be 
put on, thus facilitating the dressing of impatient 
children. This suit is very handsome in beige 
brown basket-woven wool, trimmed with darker 
brown braid or with fur bands. It is also very 
dressy when made of pale blue silk Irish poplin, 
and trimmed with the white English embroider- 
ed muslin frills now used on all kinds of mate- 
rials. The vest over dresses are exceedingly 
popular for girls, and make the suit look very 
much like boys’ kilt suits. The deep round col- 
lars, square pockets, and long-looped bows of 
ribbon are characteristic features that must not 
be omitted from such dresses. The favorite 
pleated blouse-waist is also much worn with kilt 
skirts, 


SQUARE-NECKED DRESSES WITH GAMPS. 


The fashion of wearing a gamp or habit shirt 
of muslin under waists of dresses that are cut 





d features. Double eprons and basques 
with vest fronts are especially liked for young 
girls. Velvet skirts are worn by them, and it is 
not unusual to see girls of fourteen arrayed in 
suits of blue velvet, or of velvet skirts with cam- 
el’s-hair over dresses bordered with chinchilla. 


VARIETIES. 


Cardinal gros grain ribbon is the fashionable 
fancy for trimming the lace caps worn by little 
girls, ‘These caps are close cot! shape, and 
are worn over a quilted silk lining the color of 
the trimming. The rate lining costs $1. 
Brown is also fashionable on white caps. Very 
pretty caps cost $6 50. The newest French 
caps are made of muslin tucked in rows, with 
fine needle-work between the tucks. 

Velvet bonnets for little girls from eight years 
downward are of black, brown, or blue; they are 
close about the ears, with soft full crowns and 
Marie Stuart fronts, with full ruche of lace for 
face trimming, and a cluster of rose-buds. A 
band of cock’s plumes around the crown is fash- 
ionable also for these tiny bonnets. 

Larger girls wear cream-colored felt hats in 
Derby shape, or else toques or the English walk- 
ing hat. A band of ostrich feathers trims the 
crown, The brim is faced with dark velvet to 
match the costume. A wing, aigrette, tip, or 
bow is on the left side far back on the crown. 

road square-cornered Puritan collars of linen 
embroidered or of lace are worn by small chil- 
dren, both girls and boys, With their long hair 
flowing behind, and cut straight off across the 
front to hang on the forehead like a fringe, these 
wide collars give them a most picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

Small boys not yet in trowsers continue to 
wear the kilt suit in quiet dark colors. Scotch 
plaids and sailor suits are alike for boys 
and girls. Boys’ hats are high round-crowned 





Derbys of felt, or else the square-crowned, black, 
stiff-looking beavers, 

Brown, blue, gray, or scarlet wool stockings 
of solid color are more worn than striped hosiery. 
They match the dress usually, unless it is white, 
when they match the dark cashmere sash. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Tourn; and Messrs. ArnNotp, Consta- 
Bie, & Co.; and A. T. Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue bell which called together the Virginia 
Convention of 1775, in Richmond, when Patrick 
Henry uttered the famous sentence, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death,” is still in use in Mar- 
tinsville, in that State. 

—Professor Max M@iiEeR esteems woman. 
At the recent local examination in Manchester 
for prizes and certificates at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, he said that he had annually sent bis 
daughters to take part in these examinations, 
and he proposed to continue sending them until 
their education was finished. Five young Amer- 
ican ladies have lately received “honor certifi- 
cates” from the Oxford University examiners. 

—Messrs. Ropert L. and ALEXANDER STUART, 
of this city, have during the last thirteen years 

ven to Princeton Theological Seminary nearly 

,000. Over 170 students have been admitted 
to Princeton this year. 

—M. Tarpaup-FONTENELLE, formérly a French 
naval officer, lately bequeathed $20,000, the rev- 
enue of which is to be applied to “‘ the perpetual 
assistance and solace of the widows ant orphans 
of fishermen on the Atlantic coast from the 
mouth of the Loire to Dunkirk, who are so oft- 
en victims of a storm, or of their zeal to help 
shipwrecked mariners.’’ The government will 
see that the legacy is properly administered. 

—The life of the Rev. Dr. Topp is nearly read 
for publication by Harper & Brotuers. It 
will be illustrated with views of his churches, 
parsonage, and other buildings with which his 
memory is associated; pictures of his camps in 
the Adirondacks, which he frequented, and in- 
teriors of his study and workshop. The latter 
gave him his chief relief from brain labor, and 
to it he attributed much of his power in the 
study and the church. It was fully furnished 
with lathe, tools, chemical preparations, etc., 
representing several occupations. The text is 
described as ‘“‘a unique biography of a unique 
man”’—a man who was the most tender-hearted 
of polemics, as eccentric as he was orthodox, 
with a wonderful imagination, in company with 
a remarkable faculty of systematic and continu- 
ous work. The book is full of significant details 
concerning his daily life, and has many of his re- 
markable and self-portraying letters. It has es- 

ecial interest, also, as a portraiture of a strong 
ype of New England character. 

—President Gitman, of the John Hopkins 
University, of Baltimore, says that while no 
definite plan had been adopted, it was designed 
to make it in a measure unlike any other Amer- 
ican college, and that its departments would be 
presided over by men of the highest intellectual 
attainments, 

—Dr. Hunter M‘Gurre sends to the Rich- 
mond a long account of “‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson’s last illness. He gives the followin 
as the general’s last words: ‘“‘ About half pas 
one he was told that he had but two hours to 
live, and he answered again, feebly but firmly, 
‘Very good; it is all right.’ A few moments 
before he died he cried out in his delirium, 
‘Order A. P. Hix to prepare for action! Pass 
the infantry to the front rapidly! Tell Major 
Hawxks—’ then stopped, leaving the sentence 
unfinished. Presently a smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness spread itself over his pale face, and then he 
said, quietly, and with an expression as if of re- 
lief, ‘ Let us cross over the river and rest under 
the shade of the trees ;’ and then, without pain 
or the least struggle, his spirit passed.’ 

—The WasHsuxns have always been a re- 
markable family. A year ago General W. D. 
Wasuesurn, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, made 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 
The assignees have now pm every claim in full, 
and restored to General W. assets worth $300,000. 

—JoaQquin Miiuer, in his new lecture on 
“Literary London,” says that ‘‘the lowest and 

rest Bohemian in London, if he has talent, is 
nvited to the table of peers. Lord Hoveuton 
is one who deserves the greatest praise for his 
eng oats of genius. Poor Davip Gray died at 
his house; and the poorer a man was, the more 
certain he would be of his support. The ladies 
of ‘literary London’ have no meetings there as 
they have in America. ‘George Eliot’ is some- 
times seen in literary clubs with her husband, 
Mr. Lewes, but very rarely. She lives in a 
quiet, humble way in the north side of London, 
in a little two-story house. Lady Harpy, an- 
other of the great ladies of London, is living 
now just opposite. Mrs. E. Lynn Lryton lives 
in about the heart of London, in a little more 
pretentious style. CHRISTINA Rossertr is an in- 
valid, and lives with her mother and brother. 
JEAN INGELOW lives in the aristocratic Kensing- 
ton Gardens quarter, but in a plain and quiet 
way, and is very accessible to Americans. In 
fact, all of these great ladies of London will 
make you feel at home as much in half an hour 
as if you'd gone to take tea with a favorite 
aunt.’ 

—Practical usefulness appears to be the un- 
failing guide of Lady Burpett-Covcrtts in her 
numberless charities. ‘She offered,’”’ says the 
London World, ‘‘to restore the aqueducts of 
SoLomon to Jerusalem—a city still as dependent 
for water upon often-dried wells as it was in the 
days of Jacos. At home, ts fountains 
have been provided by the baroness in all direc- 
tions. One embellishes Victoria Park with a 
beautiful temple; a work of similar art and util- 
ity adorns the chief entrance to the Zoological 
Gardens; and some of the cattle troughs which 
the wayfarer notices at suburban road-sides are 
her ladyship’s gifts. Nor are the provinces 
negiected. Only the other day Lady Burpett- 
Courts presented a large drinking fountain to 
the busiest street in Manchester. The short, 
modest, and wise speeches which she delivered 
on that occasion show, with her other public 
utterances, how much the rights-of-women par- 
ty lose by being unable to count upon the baron- 
ess as one of their future legislators, she being a 

ood-natured dissentient from that loud but me- 
odious tation. In Spitalfields there is an 
unpretending sewing-school, where poor women 
are not only taught, but fed, and provided with 





profitable work, chiefly in making up govern- 
ment contracts and — outfits for desery- 
ing young women wishing to emigrate. Nurses 
are sent out among the neighboring sick, and 
stores of medical comforts are always kept ready 
for them. This unpretending house of charity 
boasts of no imposing committee, uf no osten- 
tatious subscription lists, of no expensive staff. 
Solely supported, it is also superintended b 
Lady Burpett-Coutts herself. Hundreds of 
poor boys are taught in a night school which 
she set on foot and wholly supports in the same 
district.” 

—Colonel Don Pratt, in a recent letter from 
Paris, says that ““GaBRIELLE GREELEY has the 
face of an angel, with the figure of the Venus de 
Medicis. There is such a dreamy beauty in her 
expression, that it seems to be more of a purer 
world than of this. Her face is a perfect oval, 
with large, lustrous eyes, delicate yet firm nose, 
a mouth 

*On which the honey-bee might sip 

And dream of bliss in June, 
and all crowned by light wavy hair in heavy 
masses that might make the Empress Evc£nig 
= But her great attraction is in the sweet, 
nnocent, spirituelle expression of her lovely face, 
that is as winning, frank, and confiding as that 
of a child.” 

ie Wru1aM B. Orro has been appointed 
by the United States Supreme Court reporter 
of its decisions, in the place of Dr. WaLLacr. 
Judge Otto was formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, and is now the arbitrator on the 
United States and Spanish Commission for the 
settiement of claims of American citizens against 
Spain for wrongs and injuries against their per- 
sons and property since the commencement of 
the present insurrection in Cuba. 

—The recent birth of a daughter to Mrs. Eprx- 
BURG! increases the number of Queen, VicToRia’s 
grandchildren to twenty-seven, of whom twen- 
ty-four are still living. Altogether, the Queen 
has now thirty-three children and grandchildren 
living, and three of her children are not yet mar- 
ried. : 

—The London Academy says: ‘The French 
National Library has just acquired the books 
which formerly belonged to Montaieng for 
the sum of 34,000 francs. They consist of ad- 
mirable sixteenth-century editions, splendidly 
bound, and stamped with M. De MonTaIGNe’s 
cipher, besides a large number of volumes of 
notes from the hand of the famous moralist. 
The study of these books will render it possible 
to trace without difficulty the sources of all the 
anecdotes, innumerable quotations, and obscure 
allusions with which MonTaieng teems, and to 
give us a really critical edition of the ‘ Essays.’ ” 

—Baron EpmMonp RoruscaHixp, from the Pa- 
risian house of RoruscuiLp & Co., is now visit- 
ing this country. He is described as a quiet, 
easy-going, and extremely polite young man, 
something under thirty years of age, dressed in 
the [ore of evening costume, his dress-coat 
not having even a bit of watered sik about it, 
nor his shirt front and cravat the vestige of a 
os He is tall, slender, and of easy, grace- 
ul carriage, and with a manner in the drawing- 
room that indicates a well-bred composure and 
a knowledge of the world. His features strong- 
ly indicate his Israelitish extraction; but his 
complexion is good, eyes a clear dark hazel, with 
somewhat thin lips, nervous of habit, and which 
are nearly covered with a slight curling mus- 
tache, and beard worn full. Altogether a shrewd 

ood-humored face and a tolerable figure, evi- 

entl hate seme | a young gentleman of the 
world, accustomed to be at his ease in the best 
salons, but whose appearance is in no particular 
sufficiently striking or impressive to attract to- 
ward him any particular attention in a crowded 
room. 

—Mr. GLapsTone recently paid a visit to 
Gloucester Cathedral, and after spending a few 
minutes in observing some of the more promi- 
nent objects of interest in the nave, passed into 
the choir, and remained until the conclusion of 
the service. Advancing age and the stress of 
hard work have, says a local paper, bowed his 
tall and sinewy form, and turned his hair gray ; 
but the keen eye and bright restless look light 
up his face with animation when he joins in 
conversation. The under-tones of his voice are 
peculiarly mellow and ingratiating ; and persons 
who derive their portraits of the ex-Premier 
from Punch, or who have only seen his striking 
profile from the Strangers’ Gallery during the 
stormy — of debate, would be pleasantly 
surprised at the winning smile, the gracious 
amiability, and the almost child-like aspect of 
frank kindliness which a full front view of his 
face discloses. 

—Miss Giiper, the clever New York corre- 
spondent of the Boston Saturday Hvening Ga- 
zette, makes mention of the literary people of 
Newark, New Jersey. Of these the most widely 
known is “‘ Marion Harland,’ who is Mrs. Ter- 
HUNE, wife of a talented clergyman of the Re- 
formed Church. She has an income of $2500 
ed annum from her Common-Sense in the House- 

old, and is all that an excellent wife and friend 
ought to be. Another Newarker is Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dope, who spends her summers on the 
old Mapss place, just outside the town. She is 
the editor of the St. Nicholas. Mrs. Dopes is a 
widow, and has two sons, one of whom inherits 
his grandfather’s inventive genius, besides bein 
a practical worker and the right-hand man o 
Joun Roach, the ship-builder. The other, and 
are. has just left Rutgers College, where he 
ad a brilliant career. Mrs. E. C. Kinney, the 
mother of Mr. E.C. 8tepman, and herself a well- 
kuown poet, has her home in Newark. Mr. Stgp- 
MAN lived in Newark up to within a couple of 
years, and might have been seen any day in the 
week going to and fro on the cars, discussing 
the rise iad fall of stocks with other brokers, or 
a Greek tragedy if he could get the right sort of 
an auditor. Dr. ABRAHAM CoLgs, author of The 
Evangel and the well-known translator of the Dies 
Ire, is @ practicing physician in Newark. Dr. 
Coss is one of the most learned Latin scholars 
in the country, and as a poet he .anks nearer 
such men as Heser, Jeremy Tayuor, and that 
class of minds than any thing more modern and 
(I was going to say) superficial. His hymns and 
religious poetry are not only beautifui, but they 

ossess a quaint simplicity that is, unfortunate- 
y, of the past. Amanpa M. Dove.ass, who is 
well known as the author of popular Sunday- 
school books and mild novels, lives at Woodside, 
a suburb of Newark. Viremia F. TOWNSEND, 
who at one time had a reputation as wide-spread 
as and somewhat similar to T. S. ARTHUR’S, is 
also a Newarker, or was up to a recent date. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 














er finishing the embroidery, cut away 
the material, as shown by the illustra- 
THESE vignettes = worked = we tion. 
en or batiste with white and colo: : 
embroidery cotton in satin, half-polka, sero ry * ee a 
back, and knotted stitch. ears Old. 
See illustration on page 781. 


Lamp-Mat and Lamp-Shade. Tuis cape is worked with red zephyr 
Application Embroidery. worsted in a variety of the Afghan 
For the lamp-mat cut of card-board | stitch, and is furnished with a collar 
one piece in full size from Fig. 26, | composed of double pieces of crochet- 
Supplement (which gives only a quar- | work. The edge is finished with a row 
ter section), cover the card-board on | of points worked with red and white 
the outside with green satin, and | worsted, and the under edge is bor- 
paste on application figures of green | dered, besides, with loops consisting of 
velvet, which are fastened, besides, | rows of picots, which form a fringe. 
with point Russe stitches of green Red silk ribbon, which is run through 
silk. Embroider a piece of white g@4 a round of double crochet on the 
silk braid furnished with loops on neck, serves for closing, and two 
one side in herring-bone stitch hows of the same ribbon set on the 
with green silk. Sew cape in the middle of 
this braid on the outer the back complete the 
edge of the mat as in- trimming. Fig. 51, Sup- 
dicated on the pattern, plement, gives one-half 
and ornament the of the pattern for the 
mat in the cen- cape. Begin on 
tre alternately the neck with a 
with braid and foundation of the 
with folds of requisite length, 
green satin half and work by the 
an inch wide. pattern first one 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs, the same time forming the picots. Aft- 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 1.—VicGNetTE FOR HANDKERCHIEF. Fig. 2.—ViGNrETTE FOR HANDKERCHIEF, 





Cover the mat on the wrong side with green carriage leather, which is fast- 
ened with button-hole stitches on the edge. To make the lamp-shade cut of 
card-board one piece from Fig. 27, Supplement, cover it with green satin, 
and join it on the ends from 62 to 63. Next cut of card-board six strips, 
each seven-eighths of an inch wide and five inches and a quarter long, which 
are likewise covered With satin. ‘These bands are sewed with one end to the 
under edge of the upper part at regular intervals. For each of the six sec- 
tions of the Jamp-shade cnt of green Florentine silk one piece from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, apply the design figures of green silk, and cover the section with 
a double layer of green crape. Work the embroidery (following the outlines 
of the design) with green silk in half-polka and chain stitch and in point 
Russe, and button-hole stitch the triple layer of material together along the 
outer edge. Gather all the embroidered sections on the upper edge, and join 
them to the upper part; the sides are joined with the bands, which are 
trimmed with white braid embroidered in herring-bone stitch with green silk. 
Cover the upper part of the lamp-shade alternately with similar braid and 
with green satin folds half an inch wide. 


Embroidered Newspaper Portfolio. 

Tuts portfolio is made of wood, and is ornamented with Chinese painting 
(gold on black). The back and front of the portfolio are joined with soufflets 
of leather. The middle of the front is trimmed with embroidery. The de- 
sign for this embroidery will be given in a following number. 





EmBrorpeRED NewsPaPer Portro.io. 


Embroidered Satin Ottoman, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this ottoman is furnished at the top with a 
cushion of maroon satin finished with a pleated strip of the 
same, and on the sides with a puff of satin and with j 
woolen fringe of the same color. The ottoman is X\ 
trimmed, besides, with Gobelin embroidery and , XX 
tassels. The embroidery is worked on canvas . BAK. 
with filling silk and gold braid. Fig. 2 gives SY a% 
a quarter section of the design and the de- NS > 
scription of symbols. The manner of eb 
working this embroidery will be illus- >> “Sh 


trated in a following number. 


Border for Lingerie——White 
Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on Swiss mus- 
lin, batiste, or nansook with embroidery 
cotton in satin and half-polka stitch, and is 
bordered on the edge with button-hole stitch 
scallops. 


Border for Lingerie.—Venetian Em- 
broidery. 
To work this embroidery, transfer the design to linen or 


batiste, and work the button-hole stitch bars and the remain- 
ing embroidery in satin, half-polka, and button-hole stitch, at 










































Lamp-Mat anp Lamp-SHADE wiTH APPLICATION 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V1, Figs. 26-28. 


ttern row in the ordinary Afghan stitch. In the second, and in every fol- 
owing pr. (pattern row), take up the st. (stitch) from the horizontal veins of 
the slip stitches on the wrong side in the preceding pr., casting them off in 
the usual manner. In order to shape the cape, widen in the middle of the 
work in the requisite manner, For this widening always take up 2 st. instead 
of 1 st. from the vein of a slip stitch at the corresponding point. When the 
slit beginning in the middle of the back has been reached, work each half of 
the cape separately. Edge the cape first on the neck with one round of double 
crochet, working always one double crochet on each foundation stitch, and 
then on the side edges, and on the under edge including the slit, with a row 
of points, consisting of three rounds worked as follows: 1st round,—Always 
1 se. (single crochet) on each edge st. 2d round.— > 1 sc. on the next st. in 
the preceding round, 2 ch, (chain stitch), 5 de. (double crochet) on the second 
following st., 2 ch., pass over 1 st., and repeat from *. 3d round (with 
white worsted).— * 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 3 ch. on the upper two veins of the 
middle of the next 5 dc., 5 ch., and repeat from *. Work the fringe of 
loops on the under edge, exclusive of the slit, with red worsted, as follows : 
>* 1 se. on the back vein of the second following st. in the Ist round of the 
row of points, 2 ch., 25 times alternately one picot (consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of these), 2 ch., and repeat from *. For the collar work 
two whole pieces from Fig. 52, Supplement, in the design of the cape, begin- 
ning on the neck, Having finished these parts, edge them with one row of 
points like those on the edge of the cape, fastening the st. of both parts to- 





Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Satin Orroman,—[See Fig. 2.] 


gether in the Ist round.. Join the collar with the cape on the 
neck from 46 to 47, and furnish the cape with the trimming, 
as shown by the illustration. 


BVP ¥% Crochet Hood for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 
; < See illustration on page 781. 

KERR RES Tus hood is worked with white zephyr worsted in 
.. wave crochet stitch (a variety of the Afghan 
stitch). It is trimmed on the outer edge with 
a border crocheted in an open-work design 
: with pink Saxony wool, which is finished 
@ eS with tassels of white zephyr worsted 
AA re knotted into.the points, The front 
Sateen edge of the hood is trimmed, be- 
sides, with a standing double row of 
the border, and the joining seam of the 
hood is covered with two rows of the bor- 
der turned toward each other with the straight 
sides. Bows of pink silk ribbon, and strings 
for closing, complete the trimming. Fig. 53, 
Supplement, gives the pattern for the hood. Begin 
on the straight edge with a foundation of the requisite 
length, «nd work two pieces by the pattern; the right 
and left half of the hood should be worked in opposite di- 
rections. Work the first pr. (pattern row) of each part in 
the ordinary Afghan stitch. Each pr. consists of two rounds 
—one round going forward, in which the st. (stitch) are taken up, 
and one round ‘going back, in which they are cast off. In every 
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Fig. 2.—Desicx ror Orroman, Fie. 1. 


Desc: ‘8 ;8 Rose (silk) ; 
Borper ror LIncEeR1eE.— Waite EMBROIDERY. Eee Oe eet Ares m— Light (eile; Borper For LINGeRrte.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY, 
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following pr. take up the st. in the Ist round from the vertical 
veins on the wrong side of the st. in the preceding pr., and cast 
them off as usual in the 2d round. In the course of the work nar- 
row or widen on both sides according to the pattern; when only 
1 or 2 st. are to be narrowed, cast off 2 or 3 st. together in the 2d 
round of the respective pr., and take up only 1 st. from these st. 
in the following pr. But if several st. are to be narrowed at the 
left side, pay no attention to the requisite number of st. of the pre- 
ceding pr., and at the right side work sc. (single crochet) on the 
number of st. designed for the narrowing, and then take up the st. 
for the following pr. Having finished both parts, join them from 
48 to 49, finish the hood on the outer edge with one round of sc., 
and then work the border with pink Saxony wool as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the 
next st. in the preceding round, 3 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 1 st. ; 
finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first se. in this round. 2d round. 
—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing st., * 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the next 3 ch., and repeat from >; finally, 
instead of the last sc., work 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
3d round.—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the following st., * 1 ch., 6 de. on the 3 ch. 
of the next p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 3 ch., and 
repeat from *; finally, instead of 1 dc. on the middle of the next 
3 ch., work 1 sl, on the first de. in this round. . On the other side 
of the border, on the round of sc. worked with white worsted on 
which the first round 
of the border was 
worked, crochet. the 
4th round.—Hold the 
work so that the bor- 
der is turned down- 
ward, and always al- 
ternately work 1 sc. 
on the next free st. 
of the round before 
referred’ to, 1 ch,, 1 
p.; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this 
round, Into the mid- 
dle veins of every 6 
de. in the 3d round 
of the border knot 
tassels composed of 

























Crocart Hoop ror Gret From 10 To 12 Years oxp. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XTIL, Fig. 53. 
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Corsets For Currass WAISTS. 


No. XIV., Figs. 54-61. 


four threads of white zephyr 
worsted from two inches and a 
half to three inches and a quar- 
ter long, which are laid double. 
For the trimming, which covers 
the joining seam of the hood, 
crochet on a ch. foundation of 
the length of the seam the st 
round of the border on both 
sides, the 2d round on the Ist, 
and the 3d round on the 2d 
round, knot the tassels into the 
3d round, and sew the trimming 
on the hood. The trimming on 
the front edge, consisting of two 
rows of the border worked sep- 
arately, is crocheted on a ch. 
foundation of the requisite length 
as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 1 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the next st., 1 ch., 
pass over 1 st.. 2d—4th rounds, 
—Like the 1st-3d rounds of the 
border. Knot small tassels into 
the borders, and set the latter 
on the front edge of the hood. 
Fasten a band twelve inches 
long and composed of ste. on 
the wrong side of the hood, at 
regular intervals, to the points 
marked »*, and then trim the 
hood with bows, observing the 
illustration. 


Crochet Square Shawl, 
worn as a Hood. 

Tus shawl is worked with 
double white Shetland wool and 
a coarse wooden crochet needle 
in transposed ch, (chain stitch) 
scallops, and is trimmed on the 
outer edge with a border com- 
posed of single rosettes. Begin 
the shawl in the middle with a 
foundation of 4 ch., which are 
closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and crochet, always go- 
ing forward and working very 
loosely, as follows: Ist round. 
—Four times alternately 3 ch., 
1 se. (single crochet) on the 
next foundation st. (stitch), 2d 
round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. 


> 


Crocuet Cape For Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 51 and 52. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 


ners of the shawl work 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the same st. on which 
the last sl. was worked, then three times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 3 ch. ; for the widening on the next corner 
work 3 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. on which the last sc. was worked, 
then 3 ch., 1 sc. on the st. on which the second sl. in this round 
was worked. Work the next 50 rounds like the preceding round. 
The widening on the four corners is always repeated in the same 
direction above the widening in the preceding round, and conse- 
quently the ch. scallops between two widenings are always in- 
creased by one in every following round. The 52d round com- 
pletes the foundation of the shawl. Work the border, consisting 
of single rosettes, which are joined to each other and to the foun- 
dation of the shawl in the course of the work, as follows: For the 
raised figure in the centre of each rosette, which is worked with a 
fourfold thread of the wool on a foundation of white zephyr worsted, 
wind a thread of the latter eight times on the end of the forefinger 
of the left hand, cut off the thread, slip the windings from the finger, 
keeping them in position, and in the Ist round of the rosette work 
26 de. (double crochet) on this foundation, always going forward ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 2d round.—Fasten two 
of the four threads, and with the remaining two work 13 times al- 
ternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st. in the preceding 
round. 3d round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 
13 times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch. ; 
but the last sc. should be worked on the fourth of the 4 sl. in this 
round. 4th round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the preceding round ; 
for the widening required to join the rosette with the foundation 
of the shawl work 
7 ch. and 1 se. on 
the same st. on 
which the last sl. 
was worked, then 
3 ch. scallops, 
consisting each 
of 7 ch. and 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the next 7 ch. ; 
for widening as 
before work 7 ch., 
I se. on the same 
st. on which the 
last se. was work- 
ed, then 10 ch. 
scallops as before, 
working the last 



















Crocuet Square SHAWL, WorRN As A Hoop. 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp CameL’s-Hairn Suit.—Back.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs. 29*, 29°-34, 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Camet’s-Harr Surr.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 29°, 29°-34, 


in the preceding round; for the 
widening on one of the four cor- 
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sc. on the fourth of the 4 sl. in this round. Work 
all the rosettes of the border (32 in the original) 
like the one just described, with the exception 
of the four corner rosettes, which are one round 
larger. For each corner rosette work the 3d 
round twice before working the 4th round, and 
in the latter work only 2 ch. scallops instead of 
8 between the two widenings, and instead of 10, 
work 11 ch. scallops; besides this, from the sec- 
ond rosette on, always fasten the middle st. of 
the next two ch. scallops after the second widen- 
ing to the middle st. of the last two ch, scallops 
in the last round of the preceding rosette (to 
do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through). Finally, join the last ro- 
sette with the first in the same manner, and then 
join the border with the foundation by means 
of the following round.—Begin on the next cor- 
ner and work * 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
ch. scallop before the widening on the corner of 
the foundation, 7 ch., fastening the middle ch. 
to the middle st. of the first widening in the ro- 
sette before the corner rosette and to the second 
widening in the corner rosette, catching both to- 
gether, 1 sc. on the same st. on which the pre- 
ceding sc. was worked, twice alternately 3 ch., 
fasten the middle ch. to the middle st. of the 
next ch. scaliop in the corner rosette, 1 sc, on 
the middle st. of the next ch. scallop on the foun- 
dation of the shawl, + 7 ch., fasten the middle 
ch, to the middle st. of the first widening in the 
rosette to which the last fastening was done, 
and at the same time to the middle st. of the 
second widening in the next rosette; 1 se. on 
the same st. on which the last sc. was worked, 7 
ch. seallops consisting each of 3 ch, and 1 sc. on 
the middle st. of the next ch. scallop in the foun- 
dation, but fasten the middle st. of the second, 
fourth, and sixth ch. scallops to the middle stitches 
of the next 3 ch. scallops between the two wid- 
enings in the same rosette to the second widen- 
ing of which the fastening was previously done ; 
repeat six times from +, and then three times 
from *. Border the shawl on the outer edge 
with two rounds, as follows: Ist round.—»* 1 
sc. on the st. of the rosette in the next hollow of 
the border to which the following rosette was 
fastened, three times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the 
second of the following 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the 
sixth of the same 7 ch. on the second of which 
1 sc. has already been crocheted; then 7 ch., 
and repeat always from *. On the corners, 
however, the order of the work should be changed 
in the requisite manner, as the corner rosettes 
count one ch. scallop more on the outer edge. 
2d round.—1] sl, on the next 11 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, * six times alternately 7 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch. ; then 7 ch., 
with 1 sc. fasten together the middle st. of the 
following ch. scallop in this rosette and the mid- 
dle st. of the second following ch. scallop in the 
next rosette; repeat always from *. On the 
corner rosettes work 1 ch. scallop more each. 
When the shawl, which measures one yard in 
diameter, is finished, stretch it on a board, moist- 
en it with water, and let it dry ; this will improve 
its appearance. 








DEAD. 


I am dead! Will not that suffice? 

Though you rain sweet kisses, I will not wake. 
Do you grudge to the grave its prize? 

There are still strong hearts to ache and break. 
Do you think you can thrill me again 

With your eyes’ soft light and your forehead fair? 
Do you think you can turn my brain 

With your round white throat and your gold brown 

hair? 


Do you come to undo the work 
That Death has done after years of pain? 
In your heart does a wonder lurk 
That a life could escape from your charméd chain ? 


There is no more sport for you here; 

Your part was done on that summer day 
Long ago. I have naught to fear. 

Weave your subtle charms, O my siren gay, 


For living men; no more for me: 
Take your eyes from my dead white face, I pray. 
© woman! woman! can you not see 
There's a marder-stain on that summer day? 





HALVES. 
Br JAMES PAYN. 


Avruon or “A Woman's Venozanoz,” “ Wor—nxor 
Woop,” “Ar Hes Menor,” “Warren's Wozp,” 
“Baep or tus Bows,” ero., Ero, 





CHAPTER XXX. 

RUIN, 

Arter the gloomy incident of the morning, 
esid tap anthin aealbien j f 

ane Ss eee 


from my and mysterious exclusion from 
pena as ay 0 ‘Blue-beard’s chamber “ attrac- 
tion of repulsion” for which I was ashamed 
to confess even to It was with a beat- 
pe J gmt from which, though 
had left me so desolate, I felt thankful that 
had been removed, and the door of 
which Soe oso dpen far tenet time for 
months ; past the room, too, from which its life- 
less tenant had -been borne that. morning, and 
where my own eyes had made the search the re- 
sult of which had caused her to perish miserably 
by her own hand 





At the door of brother Alec’s sitting-room Mr. 
Wilde made a moment's pause, then entered 
abruptly and without knocking, and I followed 
close upon his heels. It was, as I expected to 
find it, vacant; then he passed swiftly through 
into the other room, from which, as usual, the 
light was almost excluded by curtains and shut- 
ters. In the bed I could just discern the form 
of the sick man, with his face turned toward the 
darkened window. Mr. Wilde approached it, 
but it did not move. 

“Mr. Raeburn! Mr. Raeburn!” cried I, loud- 
ly, for the silence, as before, was getting intoler- 
able tome. ‘‘ Mr. Wilde has come to see you; 
will you not speak to him ?” 

There was a moment's pause, and then the 
monotorious cry that I knew so well broke forth 
at my elbow: ‘‘Dead, dead, dead! Only think 
of that!” 

‘The parrot is right,” observed Mr. Wilde, 
calmly. 

“*Great Heaven!” cried I, in horror, ** you 
don’t mean to say that Mr. Alexander is lying 
there a corpse?” 

** There is no Mr. Alexander here at all, Shed- 
don,” answered my companion, and at the same 
time he threw open the shutters and let a flood 
of light into the room. Then I saw that the 
thing I had taken for the invalid was but a bun- 
dle of clothes cunningly disposed so as to repre- 
sent a human form. Every thing in the apart- 
ment was in accordance with its of 
sick-room: the vials on the mantel-piece, the 
watcher’s chair by the bedside, spoke of minis- 
trations and tendance; but of the man for whom 
these tokens of solicitude existed there was no 
trace. 

‘* What on earth has become of him? Dead 
or alive, where is he hidden ?” asked I, in amaze- 
ment. 

**T can not answer that question, Sheddon,” 
replied Mr. Wilde; ‘‘ though that he is dead— 
and buried—I have no doubt. What you saw a 
week ago was this same Eidolon—this counter- 
feit presentment—which we see now, and in my 
opinion there has been nothing else here for 
months. Mr, Alexander Raeburn never return- 
ed from Sandybeach.” 

‘** But I have seen him, certainly once, since 
then, for I conversed with him; and my uncle 
has had two interviews with him—one in Mr. 
Sinclair’s presence, and the other alone, not a 
week ago.” 

** You have all been deceived, Sheddon, thongh 
by what means I can not guess. Mr. Alexander 
was never here; of that I am confident. The 
forged certificate, the seclusion in which his 
family shrouded him, and, above all, this pre- 
tense of his presence here, convince me of the 
fact. Some one has played his part en the few 
occasions when it was necessary, and played it 
successfully.” 

A sudden revelation, in the likeness of John 
Raeburn to his uncle, here broke in upon me. 

** It must have been John Raeburn!” cried I. 
**T remember now that he was said to be away 
from home on both dates of my uncle’s coming. 
It must have been he who lay in that bed and 
fooled us all.” 

** And to some purpose, too,” observed Mr. 
Wilde, grimly, “‘since he thereby obtained two 
payments of an annuity for a man who was dead 
and buried. He must have forged the medical cer- 
tificate too, in the first instance, which brought 
the secretary down from town, and if he had but 
known that a second was necessary, this game 
might have gone on for years. It is not an orig- 
inal idea, Sheddon. ‘There was a bishop once 
who, thanks to an intelligent housekeeper, re- 
ceived his episcopal revenues for several quarters 
after his demise; but it was a very clever con- 
trivance, for all that.” 

The cynical tone of my companion jarred upon 
my feelings. The ingenuity of this nefarious 
scheme excited in me no admiration. I only 
thought of the shame of its discovery which must 
not only overwhelm the perpetrators of the fraud, 
but affect others wholly innocent of it. I now 
perceived why my uncle Hastings had been fixed 
upon to certify to the fact of Alexander Rae- 
burn’s existence ; the guilelessness of his nature, 
and the carelessness with which all business mat- 
ters, whether of his own or others, were transact- 
ed by him, had pointed him out as a fit instru- 
ment for the attorney's designs. Moreover, he 
was a personal acquaintance of Mr. Sinclair's, 
which had, of course, assisted in putting that 
gentleman off his guard. I called to mind the 
agitation which Mark Raeburn had exhibited on 
the occasion of the secretary's coming, and his 
exhilaration of spirits when the ordeal above- 
stairs had been successfully:concluded, and rec- 
ognized their cause. 

“Is there no way, think you, Mr. 
Wilde,” inquired I, ‘‘whersby this matter may 
be hushed up atid restitution made ?” 

** It is quite out of the @aestion,” answered m 
companion; “ for my part, I have done phe 
already to save the tenatits of this *~“se from 

blic shame. It is i ible for u. explain 

r. Alexander Raeburn’s absence ; and it is nec- 
essary on all accounts that his death should be 
proved. Come—you had better come home with 
rehoming maps a lbp will be in the 
hands of police before night-fall. I should 


not be doing my if I did not communicate 
with them Sua the Assurance Society at 
once,” 


I was about to turn away to accompany my 
companion from the room, when the voice of the 
parrot once more was heard in imploring tones : 
“Dead! dead! think of that! . Poor Poll! poor 
Poll! 

Chico’s once ample vocabulary had dwindled 
down to those few pitiful words. Their elo- 
quence, however, was not lost upon me, and tak- 
= his cage I carried the bird from the de- 
se room, determined that henceforth, for 
brother Alec's sake, it should form a part of my 





own goods and chattels—a resolve on which I 
had afterward good cause for self-congratula- 
tion. It was impossible for me to proceed at 
once to Stanbrook, since my presence would al- 
most certainly be required in Kirkdale by the 
authorities, so 1 gladly accepted Mr. Wilde's of- 
fer of hospitality, and while staying under his roof 
I became acquainted, through the investigations 
that followed, with various particulars respecting 
the attorney and his son, who both, to my great 
contentment, contrived to leave England before 
the law could be brought to bear upon them. 

Mark Raeburn’s love of speculation had ruin- 
ed him long before I had made his acquaintance, 
and when his name and credit in the district still 
stood high. After losing his own money, he lost 
that of his wife, who had had a considerable dow- 
er of her own, besides that West India estate, 
her involuntary disconnection with which had 
made the Emancipation question such a tender 
topic with her. The knowledge that he had 
done her this wrong no doubi assisted to give 
her that supremacy over him which had ended 
in an unmitigated despotism. After these mis- 
chances, the attorney strove to right matters by 
speculating with the fortune of his cousin Ger- 
trude, which he also lost. I heard this part of 
his sad story from her own lips, as she had heard 
it from his, on that last interview he had with 
her before his flight. He made a clean breast 
of all his iniquities so far as she was concerned, 
and I need not say that she forgave him. Why 
he did so, I am not certain; but I think it was 
to exonerate his son from any share in them. 
Up to the time that that bubble of expectations 
from brother Alec had burst, I believe John to 
have been wholly innocent of his father’s schemes, 
as Mark in his turn was of his wife’s attempted 
crime. In other respects the attorney and his 
wife worked together, I have little doubt, and 
had no secrets from one another. Having once 
stooped to defraud his cousin, he had no scruples 
as tc his other clients, and almost all my uncle’s 
little property had gone the way of Gertrude’s. 
Mark had disposed of the securities, which were 
not, and never had been, in Kirkdale bank; and 
the duplicates I had found were merely imita- 
tions of them, far too clumsy to have been con- 
cocted by the deft fingers of John Raeburn. 
Had he been intrusted with the task, my sus- 
picions would probably never have been 3 
and indeed his innocence was established by the 
fact of his having procured me a sight of the pa- 
pers in his father’s absence. On the latter's re- 
turn from the sea-side, he had been compelled to 
make his son his confidant, and henceforth the 
partner in his frauds. It was John who had 
written in his uncle’s name from Sandybeach, 
where, perhaps, the old man was already dead, 
or dying (he had been buried there under the 
name of Prescott, as was afterward discovered) ; 
and John, under pretense, as usual, of a business 
journey elsewhere, had gone thither, and been 
brought back from thence in his uncle's stead, to 
play the réle of the sick man at the Priory. 

He did so to perfection, including the forging 
of the receipts of his quarterly payments from the 
Assurance Office; but I will do him the justice 
to say that his dishonesty went wholly against 
the grain with him. He was not, of course, a 
well-principled lad in any sense, but his nature 
was neither cruel nor unkind, and I believe revolt- 
ed against the very scheme which his ingenuity 
for a time rendered so successful. If poverty be 
any excuse for crime, it was so in his case (not 
to mention that he was spurred on by his own 

ts to commit it), for it turned out that the 
Raeburns had had little else to maintain them, 
at the time of my coming to live with them, 
beyond my premium and the annual sum paid 
for my board and lodging ; while, afterward, they 
lived on the credit accorded to them by reason 
of their expectations from brother Alec, which 
they were well aware would never be realized. 
It was, doubtless, in the e.abarrassment produced 
by this state of affairs in its earlier stage, and 
in the knowledge that his defalcations must needs 
be brought to light in case Gertrude should be- 
come engaged out of the family, that inspired the 
attorney with the idea of persuading me that her 
hand was already promised toJohn. Very like- 
ly the notion of having her for their daughter-in- 
law had at one time occurred to the old couple, but 
before my coming to the Priory I am surethat Mrs. 
Raeburn at least had given up the plan as imprac- 
ticable. She read Gertrude’s character too thor- 
oughly to deceive herself in that respect. It was 
not till matters grew that this wretch- 
ed woman conceived the crime which she had 
been within such a little of having accomplished ; 
and I again assert my belief that neither 
her husband nor her son was privy to her de- 
sign. ‘There were degrees and grades of guilt in 
these three persons, each stronglymarked. John's 
transgression, though he took such an active 
part in the plot, was, in fact, of a negative char- 
acter; the attorney, by long misdoing, had be- 
come reckless and fraudulent to the core; while 
Mrs. Raeburn was ruthless from the beginni 
and stuck at nothing. Of her I shall 
have a word or two more to say in proof of that 
harsh judgment, 

These facts or convictions did not present 
themselves to me at once, nor within a brief 
space ; it was weeks before m at Kirk- 
dale could be dispensed sary oe 
and my mind was compelled to concern 
ot which 3 a glad); tot pectic Other. 
of which it w vy have - 
wise, I had sufficiently bitter food for reflection 
in the position of my own affairs. Not only was 
Gertrude’s fortune gone, but my own little 
erty, which had been confided by Mr. Hi Zs, 
along with his own, to the attorney's keeping, was 
also gone. Not only, therefore, had I no expec- 
tations for the future, but. no means, however 
anxious I might be to make up for previous idle- 
ness by application to my legal studies, of con- 
tinuing them. The question was no longer, 





When should we marry? but, How should we 
each subsist apart? From the ruins of her prop- 
erty, indeed, the attorney had pointed out how 
a small income might be derived for Gertrade’s 
maintenance, but the sum wasso slender as scarce- 
ly to afford her the necessaries of life. She wrote 
to me hopefully, but I had not the courage to 
reply to her in a similar strain. I was a beg- 
gar; and though the thought seemed to pull my 
heart up by the roots, I felt that it woul be m 
duty to release her from an engagement whic 
it might never be in my power to redeem. 

If I had had any where else whither to betake 
myself, I should have avoided the temptation of 
going to the rectory while Gertrude remained un- 
der its roof; but there was no alternative for me 
in the matter, and so soon as I was permitted to 
leave Kirkdale I bade good-by to my kind host, 
and, sick at heart, departed for my old home. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A SURPRISE. 


I wap seen my uncle more than once since the 
breaking up of the Raeburn household, the busi- 
ness connected with the fraud on the Assurance 
Company having necessitated his presence, as it 
had my own, at Kirkdale; but I had found him 
so distressed and annoyed by his involuntary 
connection with the attorney’s misdeeds, and by 
the insult which had been put upon him, in mak- 
ing him play the part of cat’s-paw, that I had 
scarcely opened my lips to him upon my own af- 
fairs. Now, however, I determined to do this at 
once; I desired that there —_ not be an hour's 
unnecessary delay in understanding my position, 
and asking his aiken as to my future. I wish- 
ed my stay at Stanbrook to be as short as possi- 
ble, in case any plan should be devised between 
us for my setting to work in earnest to gain my 
own livelihood, and I was resolved that, while I 
did remain there, there should be no misunder- 
standing of my position as respected Gertrude. 
If matters were altogether hopeless, it would be 
cruel indeed in me, I argued, not to release her 
from her promise; ifthe hope to which I secret- 
ly clung was that she would cleave to me still, 
and prefer to wait long years for my unworthy 
self, even till youth had fled from her, I was 
ashamed of it, but I deceived myself all along. 
Selfish as I was, Heaven knows I loved her bet- 
ter than myself; and if I lost her, I knew that 
life would for me have nothing worth striving 
for; fortune without her I should have despised ; 
and fame— 
ee a ee aaing 
Fal Bian Ege Bay gen phe Bem Prog) 

She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 

I had never loved Gertrude so dearly as now, 
when hard necessity was about to part us for- 
ever, In the interval of our separation she had 
almost entirely recovered her health, and when I 
arrived at the rectory she was absent, having 
gone out with my aunt for a drive in the carriage. 
For this I was not sorry, as it enabled me to 
have at once that interview with my uncle which 
I so greatly desired. 

The rector welcomed me very heartily, yet did 
not look less worried than on the last occasion 
when I had seen him. 

‘* Here is a precious lot of rubbish,” cried he, 
pointing to a mass of documents with which the 
table was covered. ‘‘ No sooner have I escaped 
from one legal cobweb than I get caught in an- 
other. What wrong have I ever done to my fel- 
low-creatures that any one of them should ap- 
point me his trustee ? 

** Indeed,” said I, *‘ uncle, I am very sorry to 
find you so bothered; and more particularly as 
I want to bother you myself. My aunt and Ger- 
trude, I find, are out, and I wish to take the op- 
portunity of their absence to have a talk with you 
upon my unfortunate affairs.” 

‘** Yes, I've made a pretty mess of them, Har- 
ry,” observed my uncle, ruefully. 

‘*T am sure you did it all for the best, Sir,” 
answered I, cheerfully. 

“That is small comfort, neven lad, when 
every thing has happened for the worst,” return- 
ed my uncle, —. “See, this comes of 
trusting a lawyer. t whoever would have 
thought that Mark Raeburn was a swindler and 
a thief? To rob his own flesh and blood—an 
unprotected girl—and his own ward! Only think 
of that! Gertrude has behaved like an angel 
about it, as one would have expected of her; nor 
from your lips, my lad, have I heard one word 
of complaint—and you might with justice have 
complained.” 

“* My dear uncle,” returned I, deeply affected 
by the rector’s manner, which was most contrite 
and tender, ‘‘I hope I should never complain of 
you for any miscarriage of my affairs, even were 

to blame. Nothing, however, could have 
(ion dons,auithe cad ania to hinder this man 
from robbing us. The mischief was probably 
completed when I came upon ye ae 
so oa, even if you had inquired at bank 
about the deeds—as ei ponte had the au- 
dacity to suggest—no would have come 
of it. We should only have discovered our loss- 


** My dear uncle,” answered I, warmly, “I do 
usu gas Whatever I 


upon my own account that I feel this blow at all. 
It wrecks my happiness, because it has destroyed 
—lI am afraid utterly destroyed—the hopes I 

entertained with respect to Gertrude. I want 
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you to tell her from me—I thought that I could 
have told her myself, but I dare not—that all 
must needs be over between us; that though I 
love her so dearly—” I suppose I must have 
broken down here, since my uncle in 

with a ** Don't fret, don’t fret, lad. Sunshine 
will come out of this yet.” 

**No, no, uncle; it is idle to cling to such a 
hope, and it would be doing wrong to Gerty.” 

**If Alec had only known the poor girl's for- 
tune had gone,” mused the rector, once more 
touching the papers before him, ‘‘he would not 
have made such a will as this. It is he who has 

ut me into this new hobble, by appointing me 

is executor. He left Gerty nothing, as he told 
us, because he concluded that she was already 
provided for. Else she would have been an heir- 
ess still.” 

** I would she were,” said I, presently; ‘‘ though, 
had it happened so, she would still have been as 
far out of my reach as now.” 

‘* Why so?” inquired my uncle, sharply. His 
tone and the sudden color on his cheek reminded 
me that he himself, as a poor man, had married 
a woman with money, though, I am sure, not 
from mercenary considerations, Indeed, as I 
have said at the commencement of my tale, my 
aunt had thrown the handkerchief to him, and 
he could not help himself. 

“* Well,” stammered I, ‘‘having wooed Ger- 
trude on something like equal terms, I should 
not like to have held her to her bargain when 
she was rich and I had not a penny.” 

‘* Ah, you think people of fortune should only 
wed people of fortune, do you ?” observed the rec- 
tor, dryly; ‘‘ that’s a pity, since otherwise you and 
Gertrude might have made a match of it yet.” 

“* How is that, Sir?” inquired I, with eager- 
ness. ‘Believe me, that if qny good fortune 
has happened to—to Miss Floyd—lI shall rejoice 
indeed.” 

**T am sure you would, my lad ; but there is 
no such luck. Here is a copy of Alec Raeburn’s 
will, with a number of dreadful documents in 
connection with it—the poor man had shares in 
every thing, it seems—which I only received from 
town this morning. In default of relations, or 
rather by reason of the exclusion of them for the 
reasons with which we are acquainted, he has 
left the residue of his fortune, after deducting the 
sum sunk in the annuity, to his London agent.” 

** A very mistaken measure, in my opinion, un- 
cle, and one that shows more pique than good 
principle,” exclaimed I, hotly, thinking how many 
shifts and buffets from poverty’s hard hand even 
a little of this money might have saved my dar- 
lin 


g- 
** De mortuis, Harry,” observed my uncle, 


gravely. . 

‘* Nay, Sir, I speak no ill of him,” returned I. 
** For my own part, I have none but kindly rec- 
ollections of the poor old man; indeed, he left 
me a legacy as it is,” and I pointed to Chico, 
who I had brought in with me in his cage, and 
who had been listening to our conversation with 
his head on one side and a preternaturally saga- 
cious twinkle in his eye. 

**He left you something more, Harry. Sit 
down, now, and don’t be excited while I read to 

ou a little extract that concerns yourself. When 
said that Alec Raeburn had bequeathed the 
residue of his fortune—twenty thousand pounds 
it is, not a penny less—to his London agent, I 
should have added that it was ‘in trust to Har- 
ry Sheddon.’” 

“You are joking, Sir!” gasped I. 
not have left it to me?” 

"Pon my life he has, though, if I can read 
English, Harry. are his words: ‘I do 
not leave this money to Gertrude Floyd,’ says 
he, ‘as it would behoove me to do, since, in that 
case, my brother Mark may come to inherit it, 
which I do not desire; but to Harry Sheddon, 
on condition that he shail marry the said Ger- 
trude Floyd.’” 

I felt thunder-struck, and for a moment or two 
could find no voice to speak. 

**Cheer up! cheer up, you lubber!” cried the 
parrot, suddenly, ‘*D—— your eyes, cheer up!” 

Removed from the depressing atmosphere of 
brother Alec’s room, Chico had recovered his ma- 
rine vocabulary. 

The rector leaned back in his chair and roar- 
ed with laughter. ‘If you should not be rich 
enough to afford to keep that bird, my lad, I will 
keep it for you. You may still be a poor man 
if you please.- The terms of the will require 
that you should marry Gertrude, and if your late 
objections to inequality of fortune are absolutely 
insurmountable—”’ 

‘Nay, Sir, since I am only to take the fortune 
conditionally upon my sharing it, with Gertrude, 
it is, in fact, divided between us,” urged I, laugh- 


**He can 


“y thought you would contrive to reconcile 
yourself to a little sacrifice of principle,” said my 
uncle, who had evidently not quite forgiven me 


for my independent spirit. ‘‘I could have told 
you of this lack weeks ago, Harry, but I 
could not putting you to the test of adver- 


sity, which, I must say, you have stood in a way 
that does you honor. is will was made when 
I went up with poor Alec to town, and, until his 
death, I promised to keep its provisions secret. 
It was the knowledge of them, however, which 


made me more delicate than I otherwise might 
have been with to Mark Raeburn. Since 
his brother had so much money away from 


in the attorney’s manage- 
ment of my own affairs. ‘That was the excuse [ 
spoke of for my not inquiring about those doc- 
uments at the bank.” 

** You will at least permit me, then,” urged I, 
“to refund to you what you have lost, uncle, 
through delicacy upon my account—” 

** Chut, chut,” interrupted the rector ; ‘‘ what 
is gone was yours, lad, for it was all intended for 
you, which comes to the same thing. There is 





no refunding, nor business of any kind, thank 
goodness, to be transacted further. ‘The London 
agent and I are your trustees, and all we have to 
do is to see that the conditions of the will are 
carried into effect, and that as soon as possible. 
Yes, Sir,” continued my uncle, assuming an air 
of severity, ‘‘ you will have to marry this young 
woman before the year’s out.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





TO LISETTE. 


Taey say that the summer has left us, 
That winter is coming apace, 

That November's chill touch has bereft us 
Of all the year’s glory and grace; 

But somehow I can not believe them, 
While one thing remains to me yet— 

I suppose you were born to deceive them, 
You little spring blossom, Lisette. 


For the breath of the roses still lingers 
About you the whole of the day; 

And the touch of your little pink fingers 
Is softer than zephyrs in May; 

And your voice has the notes of a starling, 
All trickling and tender and clear : 

But I don’t think you'll guess yet, my darling, 
What makes it so sweet to my ear, 


Perhaps ‘tis because you are merely 
A dear little six-year-old child ; 

Or perhaps ‘tis because you are nearly 
As tall as a reed, and as wild; 

Or perhaps ‘tis for cheating the seasons, 
For making us winter forget ; 

Or perhaps—here’s the best of all reasons— 
Perhaps ’tis I love you, Lisette. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrvare.—We can not give addresses in this column. 
—The fashionable bonnets are illustrated in the Ba- 
zar. You will find in the Ugly Girl Papers all the in- 
structions concerning depilatories which we ere pre- 
pared to give. 

G. C. O.—Any red coloring matter will answer. We 
can not at present give any further directions. 

Sunsortpers.—We have already given numerous 
pretty and inexpensive slipper patterns, with descrip- 
tions of the colors in which they are to be worked, 
and there is scarcely a number of the Bazar that does 
not contain illustrations and descriptions of fancy ar- 
ticles suitable for holiday presents. Of course we can 
not give colored patterns for worsted-work, but no 
one with the least ingenuity will find any difficulty in 
working from the description of symbols which indi- 
cate the colors to be used. 

Epna.—The habit of drinking toasts is discounte- 
nanced in the best society, and under no circumstances 
does a lady drink to a gentleman. When asked to 
take wine, you have only to pour a little fresh wine in 
your glass, look at the person who invites you, bow 
slightly, and sip the wine. It is polite to select the 
same wine as that which your friend is drinking. If 
you invite a lady to take wine, you should leave the 
choice to her, and excuse yourself if you prefer anoth- 
er kind than that which she selects. 

A. G. C.—For full-dress weddings, when the bride 
wears white the bridegroom wears a swallow-tail coat, 
vest, and pantaloons of black. For day weddings that 
are not full dress, when the bride wears her traveling 
dress the bridegroom wears a black cloth frock-coat, 
vest of the same, and pantaloons of gray or black, as 
he likes best. 

A. A.—Moiré antique is not in fashion at present. 
Put plain silk or woo! with your plaid. 

Oruxtia.—Read answer just given “ A. A.” 

Mienonerre,—Get bottle green camel’s-hair for a 
sleeveless polonaise, or else for a basque and over- 
skirt, with your silk sleeves and lower skirt. 

Postmaster.—We have not the recipes you want. 

G.—The cuirass basque and square over-skirt sent 
you will answer for your cashmere. Use the pattern 
of Long Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. VILL 
The trimming should be wide braid and fringe rather 
than embroidery. 

Mrs. J. H.—Use wide Titan braid and fringe for 
trimming your black cashmere. The only thing you 
can do with your purple striped dress is to make a 
basque and over-skirt of it, with sleeves and lower 
skirt of solid purple wool or silk. 

J. R. C.—One row of wide Titan braid makes a very 
neat trimming on a cloth cloak or Dolman. 

Mamiz P.—In writing for the cuirass basque and 
long square over-skirt you failed to send your ad- 
drees.—To clean and stiffen black silk use spirits of 
ammonia in water—three parts water and one part 
ammonia. Apply with a sponge. Do not iron it, but 
fold smoothly. 

Ounto.—Get beaver cloth, and make by Long Cloak 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 45, Vol. VIII. 

A. B.—Make your black alpaca with a cuirass basque 
and long square over-skirt like that illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 48, Vol. VIIL 

Sunsonreer.—For hints about cloth cloaks read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. VIII. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your well-matched samples 
cf merino and silk of the stylish bottle green will look 
best made with a cuirass and long square over-skirt. 
Put silk knife pleatings around the over-skirt. Do 
not remove the jet trimmings at present, as many la- 
dies continue to wear any expensive jet trimmings they 
have on hand, but do not buy any new ones. 

Mus. A. H. B.—The pattern sent is just what you 
need, but you will have to buy the Bazar in which it is 
Mlustrated to find directions and description. 

H. L. C.—Seal brown and bottle green are stylish 
colors that will suit your purpose. Use the Cuirass 


pattern 
get also Bazar No. 45 for instructions about making. 
May Saurru.—“ Mr. and Mrs, John Smith” is the usu- 


Pleated Back, given in Harper's Bazar, No. 41, Vol. 
VIL., is still fashionable. 

X. Y. Z.—If you only desired to flirt with your friend, 
and never dreamed of marrying him, we think that 
you will have no difficulty in ridding yourself of his 
unwelcome attentions by plainly stating the fact to 
him. If you lose his esteem at the same time, you 
must accept that as a natural consequence of your 
conduct. 





Nora.—Get brown or gray cashmere, or Spitzbergen 
cloth, for your traveling dress, and make by either of 
the cut paper patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
VIIL. 

M. G. 8,—We can give you no information concern- 
ing the lady you mention. 

Youne Lapy.—It is a safe rule with a stranger al- 
ways to acknowledge a courtesy and resent an insult. 
The attention you mention clearly falls in the first 
ca 4 
An Oxp Sunsoriser.—In Jean Ingelow’s name the 
g is pronounced soft, as In-je-low. 

Susan.—A widow is addressed by her Christian 
name, as “ Mrs, Eliza Stevens.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


% ety hundred lives lost, and only three left 
to tell the story,” is the brief and terrible 
summary of the wreck of the steam-ship Pucific, 
according to the imperfect details which have 
at this writing been received. The Pucific, run- 
ning between San Francisco, Portland (Oregon), 
and Victoria, was a side-wheel steamer of about 
nine hundred tons burden, and had been in act- 
ive service on the coast for many years. She 
left Victoria on the morning of November 4, and 
foundered that same evening about forty miles 
south of Cape Flattery. The coast between Brit- 
ish Columbia and San Francisco is rocky, danger- 
ous, and insufficiently lighted, and it is believed 
that every person on board the ill-fated vessel 
went down with her with the exception of two 
gers, Messrs. Jelley and Frazer, and the 
| maapbe gern gen Neil O’Haley. Henry F. Jelley 
coated on the pilot-house from eight o’clock 
Thursday evening until ten o’clock Saturday 
ee when he was rescued by the American 
ship Messenger. Mr. Jelley was too much ex- 
hausted to give a very clear account of the ter- 
rible disaster, but he was landed at Port Town- 
send, Wash n Territory, and thence such 
details as could be obtained were sent to San 
Francisco, His impression was that the 
collided with another vessel, but it is thought 
to be more probable that she struck a sunken 
rock. The boats seem to have been unmanage- 
able or not properly launched, as the sea was 
comparatively smooth, and, according to Mr. 
Jelley’s account, there was vo special panic 
among passengers or crew. The quartermaster 
was found floating on a portion of the hurricane 
deck in the ocean, and rescued by the revenue- 
cutter Oliver Wolcott on the morning of Novem- 
ber 7. He confirms Mr. Jelley’s statement that 
the*steamer collided with a sailing vessel. The 
captain, second mate, second cook, and himself, 
with four engers, including a young lady. 
succeeded in getting on the raft when the vesse! 
went down, but all were washed off or died ex- 
cept this single survivor. Captain Howell, the 
commander, was youngest brother of Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, and was but thirty years of age. 
A hope still lingers that some others may have 
been saved. About twenty-five or thirty of the 
passengers were from Puget Sound, the remain- 
der from Victoria, 





Soon after the sad news of the wreck of the 


On 
was burned in Galveston Bay. @ passen 
officers, and crew took the ship’s open boats, 
which when last seen were di 
ly direction. The bod 

rifted to the shore. 
of the fire prevented all 
fortunates. 


he high sea at the time 
rts to rescue the un- 





The Edwin Forrest Home for Supers.anuated 
Actors, at Springbrook, is so far advanced to- 
ward completion that inmates will be received 
before long. There are about one hundred acres 
of land, and the stone mansion upon it is 
to be converted into the “Home.” The only 
new building to be erected at tis a library, 
which will cost about $25, Other additions 
will be made from time to time as circumstances 
require, the property remaining in the hands of 
the executors being sufficient to allow of this. 
The “Home” will be a delightful retreat for 
the class whom it is intended to benefit. 





Russian literature has sustained a serious loss 
inthe death of Count Alexis Tolstoi, author of 
the the Terrible, and of many other 
works of interest and importance. 


It is announced that an electrical exhibition 
x be > in the Palais - —_ - = 
1am ysées, Paris, opening on Ju 
and closing October $1. This will be tho first 
international exhibition of the kind ever opened, 
and is ny Ay be of great interest. The exhi- 


of electrici pees the ratus and instrumen 
invented. Prizes will be awarded by an interna- 
tional jury. 





Explo the arctic regions is an enterprise 


attended with difficulties and which 
sa 


the 

the dazzli - y 
task. The bravest and stontest are liable to be 
utterly defeated by insurmountable obstacles, 





A European newspaper gives the following 
thrilling incident, which recently occurred in 
Prussia: A switch-tender had just taken his 
place to change the track, in order to turn a 
train which was in sight, so as to prevent a col- 
lision with another train from an o ite direc- 
tion. At this critical moment he discovered his 








little boy playing on the track of the advancing 
engine. He might spring to the rescue and re- 
move him safely, but then he would not have 
time to turn the switch, and hundreds of lives 
might be lost through his neglect. In an in- 
stant his resolution was taken. ‘Lie down!” he 
shouted to his boy, and the child, happily accus- 
tomed to obedience, promptly threw himself on 
the ground, and the whole train thundered over 
him, the passengers little dreaming how much 
their safety had cost that father. The trembling 
man rushed forward fearing to find only a man- 
gled corpse, but no words can express his joy at 
seeing his child alive and unharmed. The next 
day the Emperor sent for the man, and present- 
ed him the medal of honor for his heroism. 





We like children, and are always glad to please 
them. We believe we have found an item which 
will delight their hearts. Yet, as we do not wish 
to cause any dissension in the family, we recom- 
mend parents not to read the paragraph insert- 
ed below; but if they will read it, we take no 
responsibility about it, for it is clipped from a 
Western paper. Here it is, children: 


“The next time your mother predicts that yoa ‘ will 
not have a tooth in your head,’ from eating so much 
candy, reply pleasantly but firmly, that Henry, Duke 
of Beaufort, for forty years ate nearly a pound of sug- 
ar candy daily, and yet died at the age of eighty with 
a full set of a teeth in his head. If this is not 
enough, crush your parent completely by remarkin 
coldly that every school-boy knows that Cleland, in his 
Institutes h, mentions a Mr. Mallory, who was 
——— of sugar and addicted to its use, and who 
reached the ripe age of one hundred years, having had 
teeth until he was fourecore, and then actually 
cat a new set! If ary father comes to your mother’s 
relief, assure him that teeth have been soaked in siru 
for a whole year without any perceptible effect, ont 
that the best authorities now say that sugar is good 
for children.” 





It is said that the only men employed in Welles- 
ley College are a chief baker, an engineer, and a 
porter. 





Latest reports from Feejee, England’s new 
territory, are encouraging. The last traces of 
that fearful epidemic, the measles, which proved 
fatal to nearly thirty thousand natives, have 
passed away. The climate of the islands seems 
remarkably healthy, and the heat is tempered by 
the southeast trade-winds. Coffee has proved 
very prolific and of excellent quality; tobacco, 
maize, indigo, spices, and arrowroot are success- 
fully cultivated. 





It is said that half our public and professional 
men are victims of dyspepsia. No wonder, then, 
that bad laws are made and wicked things are 
done in high places. The confirmed dyspeptic 
is not only physically but mentally ill, and his 
feelings and judgment liable to strange varia- 
tions and curious warpings. 





Eggs promote we yee least so asserts 
an English journal. It is even said that practi- 
cal advocates of the egg-diet system will live to 
be eighty or ninety years old. Moreover, if any 
body is deficient in brains, he should eat eggs. 
All true, without doubt. We have also heard it 
mentioned that fish and oatmeal are favorable 
to brain development, and have always had the 
impression that most kinds of nutritious food 
promoted longevity. 


The carpets of the new Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco are thoroughly American, with the 
exception of the Axminsters in the parlors, 
which were made in Glasgow. The other car- 
pets were made by the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
¥ , the largest Brussels manufactory in the 

nited States, under the immediate supervision 
of a well-known New York firm. The Axmin- 
ster for the ladies’ parlor is said to be the largest 
ever woven in one piece for any customer in the 
United States. It is forty feet square, has a 
medallion centre on a ground of ponceau red, 
the border white, with a trailing vine running 
through it. 





The death of Byrdn’s ‘* Maid of Athens” is an- 
nounced. It is well known to most admirers of 
Byron that about the year 1810 he had apartments 
in the house of Theodora Macri, and made the 
acquaintance of her three daughters, all under 
fifteen years of age. The eldest, Teresa, was the 
one he addressed as the ‘‘ Maid of Athens.” All 
the sisters were of exceptional beauty, and bet- 
ter educated than most Greek girls. Teresa 
married Mr. Black, British consul at Athens, 
and was not far from eighty years of age at the 
time of her death. Bein*® in indigent circum- 
stances during the latter part of her life, she was 
befriended by some of those who revered the 
memory of the poet through whose verses she 

i¢ known to the literary world. Byron’s 

— friends are all gone except one, Edward 
relawny, who enjoyed the poet’s confidence. 
One servant, William Childs, is also still living. 





It is very comforting to feel nowadays that 
whatever slips of the tongue we may make, 
whatever miscalling of words, whatever mis- 
takes or blunders, whether through carelessness 
or ignorance, or from any other cause, nobody 
has any right to attribute to us any ignorance 
or fault. How can one say that it is not a case 
of “heterophemy ?”’ What a convenient scape- 

t this newly invented “‘heterophemy” will 
prove! It will bear away into the wilderness 
of oblivion all mistakes of writers and speakers, 
and shield them from blame. We should men- 
tion to the uninformed that “heterophemy” is 
a —_ coined word indicating that peculiarity 
of which causes one to say or write some- 
thing different from what he means, when all 
the while he knows what he intends to say, and 
thinks he is saying it correctly—in short, an un- 
conscious saying of what he does not mean. 
For example, if one speaks of Cowper’s Pura- 
dise Lost, it is a clear case of “ heterophemy,”’ 
because, of course he knows who wrote that 

, and intended to say Milton, and thought 
e did. And if a person unfamiliar with mu- 
sical compositions speaks of Weber’s opera of 
, what’s the use of making any uncharita- 
ble comments? Of course he meant to say Flo- 
tow instead of Weber—it was only ‘“‘ heterophe- 
my.’ Thus by extending this principle atep 
by step—and there surely seems to be no fixed 
line whereon to stop—nobody need be made un- 
comfortable through any unfortunate mistakes. 
People will say what they mean if they can, and 
state things correetly if they know; if they do 
not, they can charge it all to “‘ heterophemy.” 
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MISTRESS MAY. 


Mistress May, I've just been thinking 
You're a likely lass for me, 
Sitting, innocently winking, 
Here contented on my knee. 
I am not jealous of that tea-spoon, 
Or hurt because you seem distrait— 
I know, at least, whenever we spoon, 
You don't deceive me, Mistress May. 


Mistress May, unless I blunder, 
You have not reach’d the age of two, 
So, if you could, you'd slightly wonder 
Why I thus early come to woo. 
Well, plainly—for I need not flatter, 
You have no notion what I say— 
It is because you can not chatter, 
And so deceive me, Mistress May. 


Mistress May, your little graces 
Please me more than studied charms: 
"Tis candid, too, to make grimaces 
Whene’er I take you in my arms. 
And those blue eyes—so full of danger, 
Did they but know their lawful prey— 
See nothing but a puzzling stranger, 
So can’t deceive me, Mistress May. 


Mistress May, your sunny tresses 
Are not yet so thickly grown 
That I must hazard doubtful guesses 
Whether they are all your own. 
The fact, too, I should soon discover, 
If you gave a lock away; 
And so about another lover 
You can’t deceive me, Mistress May. 


Mistress May, there’s no coquetting 
While you know not what it means ; 
To keep a crowd of fellows fretting 
Will be a triumph for your teens. 
But though you're fonder of that tea-spoon 
Than of gallant, grave or gay, 
I know, at least, whenever we spoon, 
You don’t deceive me, Mistress May. 





THANKSGIVING BEGGARS. 
OR, your Thanksgiving beggars ain't noth- 


ing new! ‘We to rig ourselves up in 
old rags when I was « .url, and many’s the good 
laugh we've hed » some of the neighbors 
was took i: ul filled our baskets with 
Thanksgi svellimg matches ain’t 
nothing new © We used *.r to hev ’em out 
to Pike's Clea’ for rerreation like; cold 


winier evenings ty waricud you up a bit, and 
begot many a heart-burning, I'll warrant. In 
the summer-time, you see, wg could hev a figger 
in the barn, if Ben hed his violin mended ; but 
winters there wa’n’t nothing we could do but jest 
get together and cultivate our minds with the 
spelling-book, for we couldn’t dance in the school- 
house on account of the seats. Seems to me I 
can see Sibyl Jones now waiting on the sittee 
for to be chose on one side or other; for, you 
see, Jack Rhett, Square Rhett’s son, used to come 
and join us while he was studying with Parson 
Paul to keep up with his class at Yale the year 
he was rusticated; and the way of it was, he al- 
ways led one side of the spelling match and 
Matthew Morris, Farmer Morris’s Matt, led the 
other; and there sat Sibyl as still as a mouse, 
only her hands working together under her shawl 
—for the school-house wa’n’t alwaysas warm as 
love—and her two wae a-glittering, glitter- 
ing; and p'r’aps it "t be till there wasn't 
nobody else left to choose that young Rhett would 
say, saucy enough, 

es Well, now I'll take Miss Sibyl Jones,” 

‘* Last, but not least,” Matt Morris would call 
out. For the truth was, Matt would hev chose 
her furst himself, but he knew that she wouldn't 
do any thing a-spelling against Jack Rhett, and 
that she'd sooner be last with Jack than first 
with any body else, That's what I call self-denial, 
or else i never come across the thing. But, you 
see, Jack was a-playing sort of fast and loose with 
Sibyl; he hankered after her pretty face and 
pretty manners, but he couldn't quite bring him- 
self to overlook the distance Square 
Rhett’s son and Farmer Jones's daughter, spe- 
cially as Farmer Jones was a ne’er-do- and 


ferent, as every knows. Heloved Sibyl! 
for herself, wy aan make no odds to 
who or what her father 
nobody but herself. - he 

farmer's son himsélf, ip he didn't know 


no better. up 
es pretty much all and sometimes Rhett 
would dum Sibyl furst, and then again 
he'd contrive not to choose her at all, andshe’d be 
that cut up by i 

spirit—that she'd be the furst to miss on 

at a baby could spell, and Rhett would be sure 
to laugh and chaff her till the tears was jest ready 
to gush out of her two dove eyes, for the rogue 
knew it was all his-work. Heavens only knows 
why che coed 9. SS eee 
box. He wasn’t so handsome as Morris, 
but he hed the Hall and the square behind him, 
to be sure, and he wore store clothes, and hed 
such airs as women-folks take to: “You see, he'd 
carry your shawl and hold your umberell and 
quote pretty verses to you if you was young and 
pretty yourself; and he hed a mustache that sort 
of drooped at the ends and give him a sad look, 
which was quite contrary to his feelings. I’ve 
always noticed that gurls take to a mustache as 
a duck takes to water. He was full of mischief 


too, and that’s what gurls don’t object to in the | 


leastest; the kind that gets rusticated and ex- 





countenance, is jest the kind the daughters most- 
ly loses their hearts to. Not that Sibyl was one 
to like fast young men; she was so innocent 
herself that she didn’t as much as suspect any 
thing about the wickedness of this wicked world, 
and she thought Rhett was all that fancy paint- 
ed him, and maybe a good deal more. His fine 
airs was so many virtues, and she believed him 
if he said black was white. Sibyl was good 
and pretty enough for a duke’s son, and she hed 
bin sent to school by her great-aunt Gower to 
the seminary at Great Guns, and wa’n’t no ways 
lacking in book-learning; she could pass any 
word in the language, and she didn’t murder the 
king’s English as I’ve heerd some do that’s hed 
more chances; and she was a master-hand at 
reading, and could tell you all about furrin parts, 
and do the biggest sums in the arithmetic. No- 
body needn’t bin ashamed of Sibyl, she was that 
lady-like and fit for the kingdom of heaven. But 
the trouble was, she hed set her poor heart on Jack 
Rhett. When he neglected her, all the light in 
her world become darkness ; when he was kind, 
the darkness divided, and it was day. Many’s 
the time I've seen Rhett loitering in the bit of 
wood near the school-house waiting for Sibyl, 
who taught the district school that summer ; and 
then, when the scholars ’d come trudging out, 
he’d seem to happen near all by accident, and 
raise his hat and kiss his hand and walk along 
with her, and it didn’t need spectacles to see that 
the longest way round was the shortest way home 
at such times. Well, when he went back to col- 
lege, he’d used to correspond with Sibyl, and 
when he come home on vacations, he’d contrive 
to meet her either by the trout brook or the 
Witches’ Pool—a pretty puddle enough, that 
didn’t seem to lead nowhere, nor to come from 
any where, all overhung with trees that reached 
across and knit together and darkened the place 
with shadders. It was such a lonesome place 
that you couldn’t hire a gurl in all Pike’s Clear- 
ing to go there alone, yet it was a favorite spot 
for young folks a-keeping company ; such as ain’t 
afeard of ghosts—it ain’t any thing but rivals as 
will make theirhair stand on end. One time Jack 
come home and didn’t go a-nigh Sibyl for several 
days, and she set in the porch in her best pink 
gown, with sweet-pease in her hair, and watched 
the road stretching out to Square Rhett’s, and 
grew rosy and trembled when a team or a man 
hove in sight, and fidgeted in school hours, and 
didn’t sleep o’ nights, and got blue as a bank of 
clouds, On ae ng he bey the 
family pew as fine as silk, in kid gloves ‘pat- 
anlinior shoes, a-holding a hymn-book along 
of a strange gurl, who hed on a morey antique 
gown and a blue bonnet like a flower garding, 
and was all with beads and bugles and 
things. She hed a ugly face, for all her 
good clothes, and she was a-singing off of Rhett’s 
face instead of the hymn-book ; and when meet- 
ing was over, he give her his arm, and. never 
looked at Sibyl no more’n she'd bin a post. We 
was af singing-school the following Saturday 
night, and ee 

there'll be a 


“T reckon how wedding at 
Pike's Clearing afore a hundred year.” 
‘*T should hope so,” says 


to church with 
onder what he 


“T heerd him 


’ 
; 
- 


Ben. 


and water!” 

“*T see him kiss Sibyl one day,” spoke up little 
Tim Ladd, who was petted; ‘TI see 
him kiss her twicet, If he don’t marry Sibyl, I 
will.” ; and ‘‘ Hush 


didn't agree on subject—and while we was 
talking ‘there, hid away by the barberry 
bushes the alders and sumacs, who should 


“Tam jealous of your good name, Jack, 
Sibyl. ‘It hurts me as if they hed run a xnife 


through me when I hear folks talk of you as | 


they do.” 


you hed no honor and no love for any thing but 
money.” 

“*T shall set it all right some day, sweet- 
heart,” said he. “The fact is, Sibyl, my father 
and mother fret me to death.” 

‘They want you to m Bertha ?” 

“That's it, and you and I must wait till their 


| whim wears itself out. I have to humor them a 
pelled, and that proper sort of mothers don't | 


little.” 











“*Oh, then you deceive them, Jack!” 

** And is that so terrible? I must either de- 
ceive them or you, sweetheart,” said Jack, kiss- 
ing her; but Sibyl only sighed, and then they 


on. 

You see, I was forced to play at eavesdropping, 
because I didn’t want folks to know how I was 
disobeying father and going on with Ben. 

Well, Bertha she went home, and pretty soon 
Jack he went too, to study something or other at 
the same place, and folks left off talking about 
‘em, and Jack would send Sibyl a necklace or 
some trifle now and then to please her ; and since 
Sibyl couldn’t get the district school any longer, 
‘cause a woman didn’t know enough to teach in 
the fall, she went out to sewing, for she hed to 
help herself in those days; and one day Jack’s 
mother sent for her to make a gown at the Hall, 
and she liked that so well she hed her to make 
another ; for Mrs. Rhett was a master-hand for 
gowns, It was getting on into November; the 
trees had turned to flames and burned them- 
selves away, and the barberries were ripe and 
red, and Mrs. Rhett hed Sibyl up there to make 
her a silk perlisse, and they got talking about 
Thanksgiving beggars, for Thanksgiving hed been 
appointed. 

**T always give ‘em something,” said Mrs. 
Rhett, ‘“‘ whoever they are. A pie won't hurt 
any body. Miss Henshaw always turns ’em 
away empty-handed, for you never can tell, says 
she, whether it’s one of the neighbors’ gurls or 
a needy creature; but I tell her the neighbors’ 
gurls couldn't deceive me, nor any gurl that ever 
was born.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Rhett,” laughed Sibyl, ‘‘ I mean 
to send somebody here, and see if you find out 
who she is.” 

**So do,” says Mrs. Rhett; ‘‘and if I don't 
find out, I'll give you as handsome a wedding 
gown as a gurl need to put on her back, when 
you want one.” 

Though it was not particklar pleasant on 
Thanksgiving-eve, but hed snowed, and threat- 
ened to snow more, and not a star was out, yet 
a parcel of us hair-brained gurls got together, and 
thought it rare sport to dress up in all the old 
duds we could raise and go out begging, and 
some of us was furst-rate at imposing on kindly 
spinsters, who hedn’t nobody but a cat to care 
for. And then somebody said, ‘‘ Let's go and 
get Sibyl.” 

It was some time afore we could e her 
the foolin, 


for she’d got into spirit of it by the time we 
was inthe road. ‘‘I want to see if she'll know 
me. She thinks can deceive her.” 


lamp 
And presently the door , and in strode 
i “The girl I left be- 


round ) ** Dear Jack, I’ve been 
pre erate ; didn’t you come 
earlier And the two didn’t see nobody but 
each other there in the dim 





onst was Sibyl, he lifted her 

into ‘his cart, and wrapped the robes about her, 
and hurried home for dear life. 

‘* Here's a Thanksgiving beggar for you, moth- 
er,” od he; ‘‘ where's your camphire bottle ?” 

“*Whay, it’s Sibyl!” says Mrs. Morris, when 
they come to put her to bed. ‘* Run for the doc- 
tor.” But she was clean out of her head with a 
fever or somewhat, and the doctor wouldn’t hear 
to her being moved home, And so, you see, 
what with Matt’s goodness and Jack’s cruelty, 
it came about that from being a Thanksgiving 
beggar she became a ‘Thanksgiving bride—only 
that happened a matter of five years later. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEesPoNnDENT. } 


. most difficult thing to describe just now is 
a dress made in the present fashion. Dresses 
are no longer made solely of one fabric, nor are 
they confined merely to trimmings of a different 
kind of material; the base of operations, how- 
ever, is always formed of plain stuff. By way 
of illustration, let us suppose the skirt to be of 
gray faille; the back breadths, however, are of 
damask or natte of the same shade of gray; 
then the skirt is trimmed in front with bias folds 
or ruches of damask or natte. The corsage is 
eut of the damask or natte, but its sleeves are 
of the same material as the plain part of the 
skirt. In a word, a dress at present is the most 
complicated composition imaginable; it is more 
obscure and incomprehensible than the music 
of Richard Wagner. 

Not less difficult is it to conjecture how the 
pleated dresses called Watteau are made; nev- 
ertheless, it is useful to know. I have therefore 
endeavored to learn, that I might teach others, 
and this is the result of my studies. ~ 

Cut a tablier (that is to say, the front breadth) 
measuring twenty-four inches at the bottom and 
only eight inches at the top, and two breadths 
for each side of the tablier; these last breadths 
are each eighteen inches wide at the bottom 
and six inches wide at the top. Cut two more 
breadths twenty-four inches wide at the bottom, 
and sloped off toward the top to a width of 
eighteen inches; finally, cut one breadth entire- 
ly straight. This makes eight breadths or pieces 
altogether. 

Let us suppose the waist measure to be twen- 
ty-six inches, in which case the skirt would be 
pleated at the belt as follows: The tablier and 
the four side breadths should cover a space of 
eighteen inches on the belt, and on the remain- 
ing eight inches a triple pleat is laid of the 
straight back breadth and the two adjoining 
breadths; these three breadths, when pleated in 
this way, should measure twenty inches on the 
under edge. 

This triple or Watteau pleat is held in place 
on the wrong side by three elastic braids fasten- 
ed like the hoops of a barrel. The first of these 
braids (that nearest the belt) is eight inches 
long, the second ten inches, and the third four- 
teen inches long. They are set on so as to form 
a depth of one yard. To be graceful, a dress 
pleated in this manner should be forty-one inch- 
es long in front and sixty-three inches long in 
the back. 
seems to me needful in or- 


corsage. ‘The material of the Watteau pleat is 
almost always of damask, or of stamped or Ge- 


coarse appearance, but warm and substantial 
nevertheless, and is worn in the house, on the 


bei high coiffu 

J ona re. 

House seltinen will be much worn this winter, 
closely resembling the Louis XV. in shape, and 
made of cloth or velvet, without sleeves. ‘They 
aréfastened at the throat with a large button of 
chased gold or silver, below which they spring 
, and are trimmed with deep lace woven of 
gold or silver to match the button at the throat. 
These jackets willalso be made of satin or velvet, 
either white or in very light colors. They are 
embroidered with white jet, and will be worn 
with dressy toilettes. Matelassé, damask, and 
Genoa velvet are also used for making these 
jackets. 

Hunting costumes are the most important 
feature this season; for even though ladies may 
not themselves handle fire-arms, they neverthe- 
less find some reason or pretext for assisting at a 
chase, for the sake of wearing the hunting cos- 
tume. These costumes generally resemble those 
of our vivanditres—trowsers, boots, skirt falling 


i 
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to the ankles, and jacket opening over a vest. 
As to the coiffure, it is impossible to imagine all 
the extravagances committed. There are even 
small helmets adorned with the head of a hare, 
including the ears. 

But enough of these follies, which must be re- 
corded, as they are facts. Bonnets generally 
are larger, with wider brims than hitherto, and 
many of them have capes, while aJl are trimmed 
with a more or less considerable ber of birds, 
or at least birds’ wings. Felt bonnets are more 
worn than those of velvet, and are made in all 
colors from white to the very darkest shade of 
blue, and of every other color. Nearly all felt 
bonnets are faced with velvet, and nearly all vel- 
vet bonnets are faced with faille ; but this facing 
is always of a different color from that of the 
bonnet, forming a decided contrast to the latter. 
The bonnet, or rather its facing, should always 
match the toilette—that is to say, it should ei- 
ther be of the color of the dress or the color of 
its trimmings. 

All furs, without exception, are fashionable, 
and are used for trimming winter dresses and 
wrappings. At present it is not fashion that 
dictates the choice and adopts such and such a 
fur to the exclusion of all others, but the fur is 
chosen for its shade in order to match the mate- 
rial employed for the toilette; and when known 
furs do not offer the desired shade, recourse is 
had to unknown ones, which are dyed to suit the 
emergency of the case. Bands of feathers of ev- 
ery kind are also used for all manner of trim- 
mings. From white feathers arranged in bands 
for trimming white satin jackets and toilettes of 
white silk, to black, green, rose, and blue, abso- 
lutely every thing is worn. 

This winter, corsages, whether high-necked or 
low-necked, will be more generally laced or but- 
toned in the back than last winter. This fash- 
ion is gaining ground, but still remains some- 
what exclusive, being only accessible to ladies 
who have maids to assist them. Sometimes the 
eyelet-holes and lacirfg strings of the corsage are 
concealed under a band of the same material 
trimmed with buttons, which is continued on the 
skirt in the back, so that the dress appears but- 
toned from top to bottom. In this manner are 
also made princesse polonaises, extremely plain, 
with no looping whatever, and exactly resembling 
the sheath of an umbrella. 

Cravats, cravat bows and ends, made of white 
lace, fichus of black or white lace, and cravats 
of very soft natte silk edged with tufts of silk, 
are worn a great deal at present. Fringes of 
wool or of silk are immense, their depth often 
reaching twelve or sixteen inches. ‘Their ex- 
tremely high price preserves them from ever be- 
coming common, for they are really as expensive 
as fine lace, 

It is well known that crinolines are no longer 
worn; but the tournures designed for dresses 
with Watteau pleats of rather heavy silk are 
more voluminous and more bouffant than they 
were last spring. This bouffant effect, however, 
is peer to the tournure. ‘The dress is still 
worn perfectly smooth on the hips, and mg | 
imprisons the figure. In order to conform wi 
this fashion, without at the same time renoun- 
cing all possibility of walking (which would be 
out of the question in a completely straight 
skirt), percale skirts are made, the upper half 
of which is buttoned or laced to fit the figure, 
while the lower half is of larger dimensions, 

EmMetint RayMonb. 








THE REST OF PLANTS. 


HE rest of plants is that condition in which 
they can not or do not grow to any great 
extent. This rest is dual in its character, one 
rt occurring at night or during the absence of 
ight, and analogous to the sleep of animals; the 
other depending upon the recurrent changes of 
the seasons from summer to winter, and analo- 
gous to the hibernation of animals. One of the 
elements of success in the cultivation of plants in 
greenhouses is the recognition of this provision 
of nature. It does not follow of necessity that it 
should be aseason of cold; all that is required is 
that it should bea season of repose. In all coun- 
tries and climates nature provides a season of 
growth and a season in which it is more or less 
suspended, and these seasons, although not syn- 
chronous over the whole earth, nevertheless alter- 
* nate with great regularity, In tropical countries 
the season of growth is warm and moist, the sea- 
son of rest cooland dry. In extra-tropical coun- 
tries these two seasons differ to a greater degree, 
but are more or less modified by the character of 
the physical geography of the country. To those 
engaged in the forcing of fruits, vegetables, or 
flowers, or the growing of exotic plants, this is a 
subject of vital importance, for upon a proper 
speed anttls ion teeailicne ea cheeeeel 
in its character 


with Eaglish and Continental orchid 
grow their orchids in houses at a high tem- 
perature all the year round, when thus treat- 
ed it was with great diffieulty that very many 
species could be made to flower at all. This 
was the case with those coming frem 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and México. 
When it was found that the habitat of most of 
such plants in these countries was on mountains, 
where they grow in crevices of the rocks exposed 
to a broiling hot sun during one season of the 
year, and in the other season exposed to a tem- 
perature almost down to the freezing-po:nt, and to 
high, cold winds, cultivators changed their prac- 
tice, erecting houses for their summer protection 
having a northern exposure, giving them plenty 
of air, and watering them sparingly; in winter 
bringing them into houses with a southern ex- 
posure, ad giving them plenty of heat and wa- 





But it is not always necessary that the artifi- 
cial season of rest should be coincident with that 
of the plant in its natural state, for it is by a skill- 
ful alteration of these s asons that we are able to 


i 
H 


orto of compara rst in to have a mon 
or two of com ve rest in September, Octo- 
i their 


to 


is largely due to a decrease of temperature, 

night the temperature is always below that of the 
day, consequently the vital action of the plant is 
mach diminished ; and although the plant con- 


and decomposing carbonic acid gas, as in the day- 
time, the process is actually reversed. 


isa le difference in many trop- 
ical countries between the day and the night 
temperature. In some parts of the East Indies 


the difference between the two is from thirty- 
eight to forty-five degrees ; in Cabul, where most 
delicious grapes are produced in great profusion, 
the thermometer will stand at one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty degrees at mid- 
day, and at night the atmosphere is so cold and 
chilly that blazing fires are necessary for person- 
al comfort. In the Ionian Islands, Malta, and 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea 
the difference between night and day even in the 
hottest months is equal to sixteen or eighteen de- 
grees. In some parts of Australia still greater 
extremes of temperature exist, the thermometer 
standing at from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifteen degrees at noon, and at sunrise at 
twenty-six degrees; yet acacias, boronias, euca- 
lyptuses, mimosas, and other plants grow luxuri- 
antly and unharmed. 

It is a common complaint among amateurs 
who keep plants in rooms or have a greenhouse 
that their plants grow spindling or do not bloom. 
In such cases it is mainly attributable to high 
temperature at night. Of course we can not sur- 
round our plants when grown in an artificial at- 
mosphere with all the conditions under which 
they grow in their native country, but we can pro- 
duce an approximationto them. If, then, instead 
of giving them a dry low night tem we 
give them strong moist heat, light not being pres- 
ent, we may produce an apparent growth, but it 
is only apparent and not real, for it only produces 
an elongation of their cell development, and not a 
building up or producing of the cells themselves. 
The plants thus become what is technically call- 
ed “drawn up.” ‘Therefore, to be successful in 
growing plants in rooms or greenhouses, the tem- 
perature at night should not exceed fifty or fifty- 


expert in growing plants a 
knowledge of physical geography is as necessary 
ledge of vegetable physiology and the 
chemistry of soils. Knowing the local habitat 
of a.plant, it is not a very difficult matter to grow 
it successfully under artificial culture. 





CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUXURY. 


PAINTED AND EBONIZED FURNITURE. 


nary manner on a dra 


affix them to the proper 


take 
They will look as if they had been 


teresting work. Leaving the door panels as a 
final tidbit, paint the rest of the door, and the 
wainscot, whatever color suits best. Let it have 
reference to the use of the room as well as to 
the general tone of the furniture, and lay on 
several coats of paint, so that all may appear 
smooth and glossy. The designs for the panels 
must also be selected with an eye to appropriate- 





ness as well as beauty. For a bedroom nothing 
is sweeter than apple blossoms on a golden back- 
ground. Or let a rose vine seem to clamber from 
= to panel, with tender half-open buds; or, 

it of all, train a morning-glory up the door. 
Of course some artistic talent is needed for this 
work ; the flowers must be painted in fresh tints, 
and with broad effectiveness rather than with an 
attempt at minuteness and stippling. For a 
dining-room the flowers may be in full blossom, 


and fruits may be added to them. Game is the 
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now, and 
they ir own hands and time to the work, 
plish at # trifling expense, and 
pleasure of creativeness thrown in. 
only the door panels may be thus enrich- 
the wooden mantel-piece, the deal cabin- 
book-case, and the sides of the writing- 
Be the wood and workmanship how plain 
paint-brush can give them a higher 
esthetic and market, than many ex- 
meaningless chefs-d' euvre of fash- 
cabinet-makers. Indesd, i 
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panels, the drawers ornamented with ivy 
and the whole such as a very modest 
might have executed at a nominal cost in 
: it was six hundred and fifty dollars, 
The unpainted wood-work could have 
bought for fifty dollars. 

A good thing for nurseries is to illustrate the 


i 


ww the human figure. 
Take the colored illustrations out of the chil- 
drens’ eee give your door two coats of 
paint (Brunswick-black is good to set off the pie- 
tures), put into each panel a picture, cut so as to 
fit exactly, size them all over with white size, and 
finish off with several coats of white copal var- 
nish, taking care to let each coat dry before the 
next goes on. Now get a carpenter to nail a 
narrow gilt moulding round each picture, and 
your nursery will glow like an illuminated fairy 


story. 

‘Ualy closets or cupboards may be transformed 
into book-shelves as follows: Take the door care- 
fully off the hinges, carry it up to the garret, set 
it in a dark corner, and it as soon as pos- 
sible. Now tack round the frame to which it 
was once hung, with brass-headed tacks, a bor- 
der of, say, red cloth and white lace. Let us 
suppose there are six shelves, and that the two 
centre ones are to be used for pretty china, etc., 
while the top and bottom are reserved for books. 
Cover the former shelves all over with the same 
cloth as is used for the frame, and cover also the 
back and sides of the recess. The other shelves 
need be covered only at the edges. Each shelf 
is finished with a tiny lace valance and gilt nails. 
A less ornamental plan, but more practical, if 
the cupboard is to be used to hold clothes, boxes, 
etc., is to substitute for the door a silk or rep 
curtain running with rings on a brass rod. 

But it is time to give some directions for eb- 
onizing wood. One good recipe is as follows: 
To a quarter of a pound of best size, in a stone 
pot, add water sufficient to cover it. Set it on 
the range to melt, but do not let it boil. Now 
take three cents’ worth of lamp-black, with a lit- 
tle blue-black added to improve the color, and 
make it up with oil into the consistency of paste. 
Pour the melted size upon this black paste, and 
mix the two thoroughly together. Apply it to 
the wood while it is yet warm, painting it on 
thickly enough to insure an appearance of solid- 
ity. “When it is quite dry, varnish with two or 
three coats of oil copal varnish. This last proc- 
ess needs tare. The room should be of a tem- 
perature of 60° or 65°, and as free from dust as 
Fe ge Put on the varnish with a big brush, 

ly, rapidly, —— and without higgling 
over particular f the work is not to be 
two coats of varnish will suffice; but 


“if otherwise (and polishing adds greatly to its 
applied 


beauty), varnish must be three or four 

times. : 
The.polishing is done with the finest pulver- 

ized pumice-stone mixed with water to about 


must be persevered in till all inequalities disap- 
pear and the surface Then 


” wut the un- 
80 great as to repay the extra 
oer The different policing powders must be 


top 
edged with gilt nails 
and lace. These little tables are only eighteen 
to twenty-four inches high; they have some- 
times a shelf fixed below the top. They are 
called Belgravian tea-tables, and are used in En- 
gland for the five-o’cleck tea—a universal insti- 
tution in that country; but they are a pretty 
object in a drawing-room at all times, and al- 
ways handy for holding work-baskets, etc. In- 
stead of ebonizing them, you may paint on them 
in oil or water colors; if the latter, you must 
size the painting before varnishing with isinglass 





or parchment size—three or four coats of size 
for bright colors, two or three for darker ones. 
Be particularly careful not to wash up the water- 
colors in applying the first coat of size, and let 
each coat dry thoroughly. For the varnish, that 
made with linseed-oil is more durable than that 
with spirits of wine. All the requisite materials 
can be bought at any artists’ furnishing store. 

Another beautiful table can be made by draw- 
ing in double lines a graceful border and centre 
design on a deal surface. Size with parchment 
size, and then ebonize all but the design. Var- 
nish and polish, and you will have what looks 
like an ebony table inlaid with a pattern in white 
wood. If you prefer inlaying ivory, all that is 
necessary is the admixture of a little Mars yellow 
with Chinese white, and painting the pattern 
with this before ebonizing. It is almost impos- 
sible, even on a close inspection, to distinguish 
this imitation from genuine inlaying. Cabinet- 
makers do a great deal of this sort of work now. 
A few plain lines, circles, stars, etc., give a charmi- 
ing effect. The patterns should not be made too 
elaborate, or the imitation will be suspected : al- 
ways keep it in mind that you are “‘inlaying.” 
Of course you can do cabinets and chairs in the 
same way, and absolutely no artistic skill is 
needed, but only great nicety. 

Still another good subject for home orna- 
mentation are the flower boxes for outside win- 
dow-sills, Get the carpenter to make you boxes 
eight inches deep, and long and broad enough to 
fit the sill. Get the glazier to cut slips of glass of 
a size to cover the ends and sides, and yqurself 
prepare pieces of tracing-paper of corresponding 
dimensions. Draw on the tracing-paper scroll 
patterns with your monogram worked into the 
centre ; or design flowers and leaves, birds, vines, 
or any thing else you please. Designs in imita- 
tion of square tiles, each one like the other, are 
handsome and save labor. When the drawings 
are finished, lay the slips of glass accurately over 
them, and paint the patterns, as seen through 
the glass, in oil-colors. When the painting is 
all done and thoroughly dried, obliterate the 
whole with a coat of white, red, or dark blue 
paint laid on over the whole surface of the glass. 
Now turn the glass over, and behold an enameled 
painting on a solid background! (You may add 
a little gold-leaf to the monogram, if you are 
proud of it.) Fasten the glass slip to the box~ 
painted side in—by means of a gilded beading 
which the carpenter will supply you; or you 
may have the top and bottom edges of the box 
form a slight projection or groove to catch the 
rims of the glass, which is just slipped in, and 
the wooden edges painted. 

Good patterns of interlaced work may often be 
found heading chapters in magazines and books: 
they must, of course, be greatly enlarged, but the 
proportions of length to breadth may generally 
be retained. If the color of the background is 
the same for all the boxes, variety in the designs 
will be found pleasing ; and it should be observed 
that, since the boxes are ornamented for the ben- 
efit of spectators from outside, the side toward 
the room needs only a plain coat of paint and no 
glass at all. If outsiders are attracted into the 
house, they will forget the flower boxes in the 
charms of your furniture and panels. 

(rs. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








WINTER EVENINGS, AND HOW 
TO SPEND THEM. 


INTER evenings are once more coming 

upon us. And more than that, almost 

while we are occupied in realizing the fact, they 

will be gone. Perhaps, therefore, two or three 

hints as to the surest way of taking advantage 
of them will not be out of place here. 

I suppose we can all remember that when as 
children we had to do certain work, and were 
strongly tempted not to do it, we found it a great 
assistance to “‘ set ourselves a task.” ‘‘ Grown- 
ups” would often find it worth while to copy 
their juniors in this, and especially so at the ap- 
proach of winter. It is not enough to make 
vague resolutions that you will do a great deal, 
that you will work hard, and that kind of thing. 
Set yourself a task, possible but not too easy, 
and do not be turned away from it by a trifle; 
you will be much more likely to achieve some- 
thing definite than if you merely set to work to 
do several things, you are not quite sure what. 

If you do not possess it already, why not set 
to work and acquire a knowledge of French, or 
German, or Latin, or short-hand, or drawing, or 
mathematics—whichever you think will be most 
useful to you? Only be sure of this, whatever 
knowledge of the kind you gain will not be 
thrown away. In the course of my life I have 
heard scores of people say they wished they knew 
French, but I wever heard one say he was sorry 
he had learned it. ‘Ten to one, when you have 
gained the knowledge, something will turn up 
which will show that it was just the thing you 
wanted, and it will prove of the greatest assist- 
ance to you. Even if it should be no help to 
you in position, you will find the mental disci- 

line has been most valuable. The men who 

made their mark in the world are those 
who have possessed the power of conquering 
their own inclinations to idleness, and of work- 
ing steadily to accomplish their ends. 

There are so many facilities for private study 
for adults nowadays that it seems quite needless 
for any one to be deficient. And yet there is so 
much superficial knowledge — so many people 
have got a smattering of a language or a science, 
which they acquired at school, or perhaps began 
to study afterward and did not persevere. ‘This 
is of no practical use to them; indeed, it is rath- 
er a drawback than otherwise, because it makes 
them feel contented when they have no right to 
be so. One winter’s hard work would, in all prob- 
ability, perfect them in this, and the knowledge 
thus gained would not quickly be forgotten, I 
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companionship is desired, doubtless a friend 
could be found to join in the work—a friend who 
would be very grateful to the energetic associate 
who was the means of determining him to do what | 
his own good sense had already recommended. 
It is astonishing how many men acknowledge 
that it is wise to study in this way, who intend 
to do it, who admire and respect those who carry 
out a similar intention, and yet who fail in the 








strength of will which is required to realize their 
dreams. 

I once had a friend who got through an amaz- 
ing amount of work, and was on this account a 
wonder to every one who knew him. I asked 


| result astonished even himself. 


| in taking needful rest 


| 


him on one occasion what his secret was, as I | 


felt sure he had one, and, after a number of 
modest disclaimers, he told me that, finding he 


was of an idle disposition, he had made a firm re- | 


HARPER Ss BAZA. 


| solve, and to a great extent carried it out, ‘‘ nev- 


He confessed that the 
Any one who will 
follow his example may do great things. It is 
the minutes and half hours which are frittered 
and dawdled away that are wasted. ‘Time spent 
and recreation is well spent; 
time spent in standing about and ‘‘ lazing” is usu- 
ally entirely lost. 


er to be doing nothing.” 


We have all heard of the great man who owed 
his knowledge of three languages to the fact that 
he employed in studying them the minutes which 
| he was kept waiting while his wife put her bon- 
net on. For my part, I should have admired 
this gentleman more if he had contented himself 
with two languages, and devoted the remainder 
of the time to looking up his ‘‘ good lady” 
making her mend her ways. 


‘ 


and | 


But though it is very desirable that something 
useful and worth having should be got out of the 
winter evenings, it must not be forgotten that en- 
joyment may be gained as well. ‘* All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy;” and he who 
denies himself necessary relaxation because he is 
occupied in improving his mind will defeat his 
own ends, and merely succeed in overstraining his 
energies and unfitting himself for his daily duties. 


The pleasure of winter evenings is mostly con- 
nected with friendly gatherings, and the delight- 
ful interchange of interest and sympathy. In 
summer it is difficult for a circle of friends to 
meet unbroken—some one is sure to be ab- 
sent; but in winter there are fewer obstacles of 
this kind, and evenings may be agreeably spent 
which will be pleasantly remembered for many a 
day. 


[Decemper 4, 1875. 


“VANITY.” 


5 ae handsome greyhound may well be par- 
doned for the serene complacency with 
which he views his elegant form and Tanker. 
graceful limbs in the glass. The pretty creature, 
with his forefeet comfortably resting on a cush- 
ion, airily poses himself with coquettish grace, 
and contemplates his figure with perfect selt- 
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satisfaction. The greyhound is, in fact, the beau 
among dogs, and one seldom ‘sees a finer speci- 
men than the hero of our picture. He is: evi- 
dently as proud of his beauty as any belle in the 
land, and it is rarely, indeed, that the mirror re- 
flects a finer image than this ideal of the canine 
tribe. The drawing from which this engraving 
was made was exhibited in the London Black 
and White Exhibiticn of 1875, 
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reat , Girl 


from 6 to 8 Years 
old. 

Tuts jacket is work- 
ed with blue zephyr 
worsted in Afghan 
stitch, and is finished 
on the edge with a 
round of points cro- 
cheted with white 
zephyr worsted, ‘The 
trimming consists of 
narrow strips composed 
each of one round of 
double crochet worked 
with white worsted on 


the respective pattern 
row; in the following 
round one loop only 
should be taken up 
from the st. cast off 
together. Having fin- 
ished the fronts and 
backs, overhand them 
together from the 
wrong side, according 
to the corresponding 
figures. Border the 
jacket on the outer 
edge with one round 
crocheted with white 
worsted as follows: Al- 
ways alternately one 


single crochet on the 
next edge st., three 
double crochet on the 
following st. Furnish 
the jacket with the 
trimming referred to, 
as shown by the illus- 


a ch. ‘(chain stitch) 
foundation of the req- 
uisite length, orna- 
mented with large blue 
oe _ — on 
the jacket as shown 

7 f - CLOAK FoR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 

YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 44-48. 


Overcoat ror Bor From 6 To 
8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. LX., 38-43. tration, and set on hooks and 


eyes for closing, covering the 
seam on the wrong side with 
a linen tape. 


the illustration, and of bows 
of blue silk ribbon. To make 
the jacket, work on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length 
two pieces by the pat- 
terns Figs. 49 and 50, 
Supplement, beginning at 
the under edge, and wid- 
ening and narrowing ac- 
cording to the pat- 

tern. When several 

st. (stitch) are to be 
widened on both sides 

of the work, make 
the foundation as 
many st. longer 
as are required 
for the widening 
at the left side, 
and for the widen- 
ing at the right 
side, after the 
second round of 
a pattern row, 
work as many 


THE MIGRATION 
OF BIRDS. 


URING the cold pe- 

‘ riod which lasted 
from the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1874, up-to the 

end of that month, 

it was remarked in 
England that a great 
number of birds be- 
longing to species 
which are not 

in the habit of 

oe . . t leaving _ their 

ch. as there are st. to be widened. In the first pattern XN ~) \ own country 
row pay no attention to the foundation stitches designed . were found col- 
for the widening at the left side, and in the following pat- lected, as if they 
tern rows take up the stitches required for widening from meditated seek- 
the ch. at the right side and from the foundation st. at ing a milder cli- 
the left side of the work. For the narrowing, cast off 2 MERINO Petticoat. mate. Unusual 
or 8 st. together, instead of 1 st. in the second round of For description see Supplement. flights of migra- 
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Crocuet SLEEVELESS JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 49 and 50. 


7 


Mus.in Perricoat.—(For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, No. vitL., Figs. 35-87.) 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Fig. 2.—Swuit ror Pig. 3.—Cioax .~ Fig. 4.—Croax ror Girt Fig. 5.—Cioax Fig. 6.—Overcoat ror Bor 
Boy From 7 To 9 Girt From 6 To 8 For Girt FRoM1O FROM 2 To 4 Years OLD. For Girt FROM7 FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. TO 12 YEARS OLD. — For pattern and description 70 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see For description see For description see see Sepplomnent, No. IIL, For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. igs. 9-18. Supplement. 


Fics. 1-8.—OVERCOATS, CLOAKS, AND SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 2 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 7.—Basque Fig. 8.—Cioak ror Girt 
ror Girt FroM 4 FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 14-18, 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. V., 
Figs. 19-25. 
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tory birds were equally noticed. Evidently these 
birds were endeavoring to escape from the tem- 
perature which was too severe for them. A com- 
parison of the observations of naturalists with the 
weather charts published in Europe and Amer- 
ica makes it now seem certain that the weather 
immediately prevailing, and not that which is 
about to come in the near future, is the element 
which decides the movement of the greater num- 
ber of migratory birds. 








Covens and Colds are often overlooked. A 
continuance for any length of time causes irrita- 
tion of the Lungs, or some chronic Throat Dis- 
ease. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an 
ae aay Cough Remedy.—( Com.) 





Saratoga Spemes 1x Winter.—Reasone for going to to 
Dra. Strone’s Remedial Inacio, with circular 

ing ite Turkish, Russian, and Electrical Batha, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Femal e, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—[Com.} 





Heantmxe Restrorsp.—A great invention by one who 
who was deaf for 20 yeare. Send stamp for particulars 
to Jno. Ganmonz, Madison, Indiana.—[{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lo DYSPEP- 
SIA, General — os od woekneee ear res var coved 





by WONCRESTS 1 ms Sve r bottle. Prepared on! 

} an “4 
WINCHESTER & to.. Chemists, No ion86 
John St., New Work. Sold by all Druggists. 


1716 CENTENNIAL. 1876 


Send for a Box of CENTENNIAL STATIONERY. 
Each Sheet of Note-Paper ornamented with a ifi- 
cent steel cngreving of the 5 Centennial Buildings, 





artistically in a group, and Frmegee ge) wit 
magnificent miniature steel engra’ —_ of Memorial 
, the permanent centennial b pais Neen $1 00 1s BON, 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paria, 1867; London, 1862. 
warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
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Garments. 
The Loggins com- The best Storm 
plete protection Garment ever 
ever invented worn. Made in 
‘or Ladies, all styles, for 
issesand Chil- Ladies, Gentle- 
dren in Cold and men, and Chil- 
Wet weather, dren. 
Warmly lined Weighs from 
and entirely 8 to 16 ounces. 
Waterproof. Is not affected 
; by heat or cold. 
Umbrellas, a easily be 
The only es | carried in the 
Watepria? mbrella made. pocket. 


FOR SALE, IX ALL SIZES, BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway. 


NOVELTIES in LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, + ge Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 

HH. W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway (Madison Gusiened 


For — Patches, 

wt 28 

For Pimples on the Face, 
use 















isccunetin a a. vine Mat 
And Successors to MIADAME A. et 
423 SIXTH AV 
Willexhivit y, Wednes- 
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Y Spring: Send Santee 
Presses cess card 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 





Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. ye lied 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., e 
ton. Manefactared oaly by Bivins, 2008 Nt 5thSt.,Phila. 
UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
I medical 


fession. ncipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo 





SEALS 





C.G. G0 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Ladies FOr 


Aliso, to their Assortment of 


CIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 
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In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 
$6. GREEK PLAITED COIL. 86. 


Latest fashion. All  * rye 
on hollow, soft frame. prepaid, o 
$6 00. low, soft frame, "Sent, prepa of 
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At MAx WIENER'S, 


Bet. ighteen than oe Srihiuntie Sts., 
ANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRIGH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
corny PL “oskiich T ped 


P 
At lower prices than at any other establishment 
in the city. 


Take Notice of ofthe Golden Ostrich. 
=“ 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 











rcular, 
287 bercashire Surae 


1876. Postpaid, $1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 
a tye cents for a 





Suprrery A mgs 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE NOW, and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





apere. 4 wre Burek a, es they 
this paper. Discount to 





“THE BENEFACTOR 


Is the best pel en Tells how to 
n and retain ples free. 2 
ress “THE BENEFACTOR” S Newerk, N.J. 





ELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION. a 000 Articles, 3000 Reference aud 
ae ar agg oR The best Book of iy ag 

ond Seas BAKER, DAV DAVIS, & 2S CO. Philadel “Ap! ogy 


LA DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR —— wep COMPLAINTS; 
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40 drops. For sale by 


ar’s NOMS, 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR YOUR LADY FRIEND IS THE NEW BOOK, 


HOUSEHOLD 


ELEGANCIES. 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book 
ever Published. 


Get it for your Work-Basket or Parlor. 
NOW READY. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
a dlonds eb taplen tntenaton ied Art, devoted to 
Among the most - uu bie case Taeeieneles 
ring the m pwar su’ 
Leat Wonk, hetuion yo Wax Work, 
Painting’ ahs Work, Fret Wo a Raiypaom Frames, 
Brackets, Wall Pockets, Work Box Baskets, 
oped tet Skeleton or, Hair Work, Shell Work, 
. Cardboard Work, Worsted Work. 
Batter Work Messen, Cone Soe, &c. Hundreds of 
~ ye fe iHlastrations decorate the which are 
erflowing with a and devices to every 


Indy ‘ho to ornament her h ly, ’ 
an delightfully with fancy articles of 

struction. ys far the moe popular Hy it gift- 
book of the 800 pages. Brice $1 50. = 
paid, by tor for sale by booksellers every 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Editor of Tux Lapy’s Fronan Canter. 


An elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 800 
containing : oe List of all Plante suit- 
able for S Sea ‘ultare, Directions for their treat- 
ment, and Practical information about Plants and 
Flowers for the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, 
_ Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all about Bulbs 
§ for House Culture, ager yy Hanging Baskets, In- 
sects, Plant a of ee The Dlustra- 
tions are unusually beautifu “- many of ey doy 
fect gems of exquiite beauty. ce #18 — 


“aaeuae 7 ookwalee 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman ie New York. 


1875. Marvelous Premium! 1876. | 


EVERY BODY AST“ NISHED! 


Just what you want most. The st Magazine and 
the best Landscape Parlor Pictures America, quite 
equal to Oil Paintings worth $500 eac 


ENLARGEMENT! 
CENTENNIAL YEAR. 
INTERESTING TO SUBSCRIBERS -AND GET- 
TERS UP OF CLUBS. 

A Fall Sheet of Eight Pages Added to 


DEMOREST’S 


az |Monthly Magazine 


Makes it the Largest Three Dollar Family 
Periodical published. | 


NEW “HOUSE AND HOME” DEPARTMENT. 
Stories, Essays, Poems from 
best Writers. 

COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 
Full and Reliable Fashions. 
AND THE ONLY 


CHROMOS 


that have eect ene coh standing — test of on 
“7° ‘seta pictures presen’ 
poptgreped ae wl = 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to in- 
terest while it amuses ; to be judicious, , sensi- 
ible, and to have really permanent worth, while it at- 
tracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P.Spofford, 
Ed, Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


olka maak ten is very 


Louisa M, Alcott, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
©, A. Stephens, 





“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET,” in its charact It gives 
“HOME, SWEET HOME,” Storie’ of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
ee GE Caan. | eet Breve, School Life, 
Size 17 by 26 inches. a upon Cur- Tales, oe 
ot rent Topics, Selections for Declama- 
| eee p) were for$iSeech. A choice | Historical Articles, tion, 
er Chromo subscribers to 
Beworsers Mowe ‘Macasiny, at $8 00 per Year. Biographical Sketches, net 
Chromos are mounted Vv: 
Bs e ra & ‘= a8 | Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 
Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 East 14th St., N.Y. | the payment of Postage by the publishers. Specimen 
_ copies sent free. Please mention what paper you saw 
And please remember these are the best,and | this in. 
most popular oil chromos ever $15 each. 
ie not fail to send immediately and get one or PERRY, MASON, & co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Mme, L. THURN, 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & 




















in or out A in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
ing MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
es your ’s Berlin r Worsted. French Stamping, 
we Fs Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling 
of different 
: —prneer OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
Please mention AS. 818 a Lo noe 
this paper. bas eon Treatment an 
—e | ad Mailed t for $1 50. Circular on 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- receipt of a N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
pouREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. | 58th Street, New York. 





Prettiest HLousehola Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND ise. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


radia’ Pade Wore, Seen tere, Fite, vee 
r Dies 

Sond h portecs Oke NpheaUt ety mae rn Sieh it. 
Pree eaten wn tached peti throne," 7 Windom 


“ 10¢. Specimen copy. None Free. Get up a Club. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 
FOR TRIAL TRIP 





SEND 10c. FOR TRIP THREE MONTHS. 
Se ee re ee te Folks in the U. 8. Full of pictures, 
stories, puzzles, fun, stories, to school stadies, 
aod hints for self-improvement. (et up Club. Goes like Fun. AH the chil- 
dren want it. 1 it is the best present you can yous pass ans ee 
Price 30c. three months on trial, including pretty 
“ ee. “ “ « a engraving, “ Birdie.” 
“ ie “© “« & & without 





Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
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AT Memart&ce 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Ready-Made Dresses, 


All Silk, 
Silk and Camel's Hair, 
Natte, 


COLORS, DARK BLUE, BROWN, and PRUNE, ele- 
gantly trimmed. Prices only $50, recently sold at $65 
and upward. 





STYLISHLY TRIMMED 


POPLIN DRESSES, 


JUST RECEIVED, 
Only $10 and $12, largely unde» value. 


THEY OFFER AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Paris Dresses 


Made by PINGAT & WORTH, in their very best and 
most costly styles, 
MUCH BELOW COST. 


Paris Trimmed Hats, 


By VIROT and other celebrated Modistes. 





ANOTHER INVOICE OF 


Real India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 


and PARIS QUALITY IMITATION of REAL 
INDIA at extremely low prices. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Beautiful Reversible Beaver Shawls 
JUST RECEIVED. 


They have largely replenished all their 
POPULAR STOCK OF CHOICE 
MEDIUM QUALITY 


DRESS GOODS 


WITH THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th & 10th Sts, 


Rodgers & Orr Bro’s 


183, 185, 187 KIGHTH AVE., 
Barween Nineteente anp Twentiers Streets. 


GREATEST REDUCTIONS 
Ever offered in the dry goods trade. We have tripled 
the size of our | were and are now fully prepared to 
offer special in ents in all departments. 


SUITS. 
500 rich bie a and Camel's-Hair Pay in very rich 
ome —_ ons, $28 50; —ee 
Lustre Alpaca and Mohair “Suite, richl 
R..-6. and well made, $8 50, $10 50, $12 50; wort! 
NS a ee 
$45 00, $50 00, in all the rich 





Silk Suits, $38 50, $39 75 
cloth shades, > 99g Pte hoo of the imported—not the 
oe - iflcent Silk S its, all col i rted fi 

agnificent iu colors, impo ‘rom 
Paria, $75 upward. 
CLOAKS, 


800 the balance of a large manufacturer’s 
stock, $8 75, $4 50, $5 50; 75 per cent. reduction. This 
is a rare opportunity. 

500 magnificently trimmed Cloth and Sealskin 
Sacques, 60 per cent. below last season's prices. 


SHAWLS. 
500 Broche Shawls, from $8 00 to $75 00; very rich 
and very cheap. 
DRESS GOODS 
A SPEOIALTY. 
6 Cases Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 20c. ; formerly 40c. 


8 Cases =rormeniy $1 0 Snowflake, in all the rich 
got om form 


Sake 123¢¢. ; Sones 5c. 
2 Cases Melange P ea jr a ; former! y 22c. 


ons. 
Black A) 

Black Alpacas Se 85c., 95c. 
Black Tamise Cloth, Tc., B5c 
Lupin’s Cashmere d hiebe ¢ 98c. ; formerly $1 25. 


SILKS, 

: =) gives Back Silk, Tic., 85¢., 95c.; not the cost of 
mporta: 

80 pieces ee quality of Bellon’s best make, 
$1 25, $1 387, $1 50; 

29 pieces ‘sublime ‘quality, $2 50, 27 inches wide ; 
formerly $5; an immense 

te We are now showin 
— will be 


the Latest Novelties, A 
we ask to convince the 








“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 

BF” Acrents Wantev. “G3 NEW YORK. 


“ ae LIGHTNING NEEDLE-THREADER™” for all 

7 sewing foe ge just paid. Best in _ 
ce 25 cents by mail, postage Mag ense 
to Agents. oh close stamp for particulars. WRIGHT 
& LACEY le Agents, 165 Broadway, New York. 








EKHRICH'S 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 24th & 25th Sts., New York City. 








FURS. 


WE M JRE OUR OWN FURS, ARE 
CAREFUL TH THAT TALL LL SKINS ARE THORGUGH- 


LY CURED AND ee gL AND CAN WAR- 
A EVEN THE CH EAPEST, 
TO GIVE SATISPACTION 1 IN EVERY RESPECT. 


NO MISREPRESENTATIONS. EVERY ARTI- 
CLE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. AN EX- 
AMINATION WILL PROVE OUR PRICES THE 
LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


REAL SEAL SACQUES, 28 to 30 inches long, cut 
traight, or half fitting, at $75 00, $385 00, $100 00 
$125 00, $150 00, and upward. 


SPECIALTIES IN FANCY TRIMMED SACQUES. 

L SQUIRREL PLATE LININGS for ues, 

ations Talmas, &c., at $9 00, $11 00, $1 00, 
$16 50, full 25 per cent. under Broadway prices. 


REAL SEAL —— Muff and long Boa, fine quality, 
at $18 00, $20 00. 


REAL nee SETS, Muft with Real Ee Catt, che. 
st ab 00, 0 Go; $36 00, $40 Ob, $45 00, $50 90, aud 
onun 


REAL MINK SETS, of Western Mink, 4-stripe M 





and full 4-skin Boa, , all abe e 

Srime and full Seasmmed, or 600 oat 00, $35 00, 
RICH MINK SETS, of Northern dark in color, 

elegantly trimmed, at $40 00, $45 00, 00. 


REAL EASTERN MINE SETS at $60 00 and $70 00. 
All our Mink Sets are finished with Patent 


Cutt of plucked Otter or Seal, or are finished with the 
Patent Form, like above illustration. 


IMITATION SEAL SBTS, very, neat, Muff and long 
Le ew = finished with i ent Cuff, at $485. Same, 
yok ayy K with Real Seal Cuff, extra quality, re- 

a 


FRENCH MINK SETS, a lined i Pes neat 


Tassels, long be Muff 
Satin, extra quali Fig ten, 


FRENCH LYNX SETS, Mufts ay an soft bed 
finish, neat Tassels, long full Boa, at 
Extraordinary assortment and prices of Russian and 


— Bay Sable, Lynx, Beaver, Otter, Sea Otter, 
, &c., at prices to suit the most economical. 


ay hee variety of Real Seal Caps, Sleeves, &c., 





&e. 


FUR SACQUES AND SETS FOR CHILDREN. 

We offer an endless assortment of CHILDREN’S 
FURS at reasonable prices. 

FUR TRIMMINGS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Our Fur Trimmings will be found much more even 
and perfect than those found at any other establish- 
ment. We have marked down prices of desirable 





8. Every thing in Silver Fox oeaake Bable Blue 
‘ox, Dyed Beaver, Silver ar Lynx, 
Silver Coney, Blue , Blac a teow Coney, 


White Coney, Reson, ray Fox, St Stone Marten, &c. 


Ladies wishing ye who can nae 
ages Bhar to our estan will be sure “4 
be pleased with our ving 


oat of the city en ane oats t will re- 
catve our alae giving detailed a asbiagtions 
and ome re of all 

We execute the most fae wa in Fine 


EHRICH'S, 287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Bet. Twenty-fourth and and Twenty-fifth Sts, 


fies! - MAKE NO} MISTAKE—OUR NUM- 
ERS ARE ONLY 287 AND 289, 


SEWED, AND 
PRESSED BY 
JOURNEYMEN 


WHICH WILL 
NOT BE FOUND 
IN CLOAKS OF 
Orusxr HOUSES. 
WE MANUFAC. 
TURE FOUR 
SIZES, SO AS TO 
GIVE EVERY 
LADY A PER- 
FECT FIT. 


WE ARE OF- 
FERING SPE- 
CIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS in Cloaks 
of GOOD QUAL- / 
ITY. 





FUR-TRIMMED BEAVER C - th 
full $8 00. LOAKS at $5 00; wor 


FINE BEAVER CLOAKS at $7 50; worth fully $11 00. 


RICH BEAVER CLOAKS at $9700, $12 00, $15 00, 
$18 00; worth full 25 per cent. more. 





Above is {illustration _— a Cloak of very finest Bea- 
ver, long loose front, with small standing collar, flow- 
ing sleeve. —— Hcy braided in scallops, with fringe 
underneath—a cent 2° ance 00. 


SUITS. 


we have an shail oer & of READY-MADE 
Great Reductions in 


I ss eaRI TAs intent trom 0. 

200 LADIES’ SUITS, at $8; Reduced from $12 590. 

1% LADIES’ SUITS, at $9 50; Reduced from $15. 

Mid 00; Cont tro OF OUR GREAT JOB LOT, at 
; Cost from $20 to $30 to Manufacture. 

% LADIES’ SUITS, at $15; Reduced from $25. 


Silk Trimmed, at ‘ 
ee 
50 BLACK SILK SUITS, at $50; Reduced from $85. 


te IMPORTANT. _249 
The balance of our fine Imported Silk and Velvet 
Suits will be sold out at less than their half cost in gold. 
1 SUIT COST $140; Reduced to $69. 
1 SUIT COST $150; Reduced to $90. 
1 SUIT COST $225; Reduced to $100. 
1 SUIT COST $250; Reduced to $110. 
1 SUIT COST $350; Reduced to $150. 
1 SUIT COST $375; Reduced to $175. 
FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 
Coque Plume Trimmings, wide and heavy, 80c. 
Coque Plume Trimmings, extra quality, 95¢ 


Long Hat, amass Bands, reduced to S0c., T5c., 85c. 
and $1 00. 


Feather Trimmings, made to order to match any shade 
and style, at very low prices. 





BLACK SILK VELVETS MARKED DOWN. 
BLACK SILK VELVETS, at $1 40; Reduced from $2. 
— SILK VELVETS, at $175; Reduced from 


BLACK SILK VELVET, at $2; Reduced trom ae os 


COLORED SILK TRIMMING VELVETS IN 
THE NEW SHADES OF PLUM, CARDINAL, 
BORDEAUX, &c., at $1 60 per yard; Same as so 
formerly at $2 50. 
GREAT SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ & INFANTS’ 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY 
HATS, WINGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, &c., at 


EHRICH’S, 287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Bet. Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Sts. 


tz” P. §.—TWO CENT POSTAGE STAMPS 
MAKE YOU A SUBSCRIBER to the FALL AND 
WINTER NUMBERS OF OUR “FASHION 





ae 


roostes 
pt of Be és i 


BER Orent. & ake —_ 
OWYMENT can be secured by one Lad 
avery jo in the United States. Address J. H. "HENRY 
ONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston, M 








Sten Between 17th and 18th Sts, 


cuuaen RAT TERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. or stam samples of 100 
assorted d for 10c. BENT & BRO, 278 6th 
Avenue, N, ¥., or 182 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED in every city and 
town to sell the Ventilated Gar 


ters. Send 50c. for nple sai and tera to 4 
Address G.W.D INSON, Essex, Conn. 











QUARTERLY.” 
Pictures or Decomming, at 2% 
Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
r yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
ng Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. 2 4 


For aes nf 
cents per a. 
50 cents 
RENCH STAMPING E PATTERNS. 
HY VIGOU ROUX, 122 4th Ave., N.Y. Perforating 
Machines and A’ Accessories, ImporTEp EMpROIDERIES. 


BEAUTIFUL Brown mo Buaox, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WA re 


ER’S “ Covonztric For 
Tux Har.” All dru Fk Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


n | B'vanns—Pot in packages which ill be oe 
a w sent by 
mail to any part x ot bee States upon the receipt 
of 75 cents. Address C. M. MOODY, Greenfield, Mass. 


1CcK’S eS, MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


MALDEN DYE HOUSE, 8 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Estasttsaep 1885. T. T. PIKE, ‘Agent. 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 


$10 - ei Bones Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$12 a day at home. te wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
































GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 


muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and Cpe d those which 
are geni wagleet ited by per- 


ture 80 

young 
rsons, and imparts a > salto 
upporting the mm 


it may be used with the most gratifying results. 
uated tothe use of the strongest man or the weakest c id; 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 
pone ntle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
y, the se will be found of the most invigoratin 
character. It is 
and all those 
a study. 


ae 1, For oes 


hly recommended by leading physicians 
who ieee the subject of pcm exercise 
PRICE List. 
to 6 yea oy . 2. For Children 

.%. No. 4. For 


| No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No is 
ted with a yk and hook to attach to the wall or floor. 
Two of this size properly arranged make ‘a Complete Gymna 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 
ae ree CURLER 09., 
P. 0. Box 5,156. 7 Broadway, New York. 





“BEAVER B a 





Having been so successful in presentin 
the best 


6 BEAVER BRAND” 


to the Trade 
LACK ALPACAS in the WORLD, we offer 


Silk Finished Fast Black Pure Mohair 


Having had them so perfected, we affirm them to be 
the best Pure Black Mohair in the United States. 
EVANS, PEAKE, & CO., 
380 & 382 Broadway, 
Address P.O. Box 475. NEW YORK. 


GILES’ 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 380 W. 25th Street, pronounces Gruze’ 
Livmvent Ionrpr or Ammonta the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 














ORIENTAL GLOVE POWDER. 


This is an entirely new article, just out, for mak ing 
kid gloves draw on easily. It is hi hly a ani 
makes the hands soft and white. iady should be 
without it, for by its use a lady may wear a smaller 
sized ve with perfect ease. It is put up in a hand- 
some & and sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
JOHN ee 309 Broadway, N. x. 


CALCOMANTIE, 

or ESCA PICTURES, with book of 

24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent post-paid Ruy 10 cla, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cia, They are Heads, Landscapes, Avimala, 

_— Insects, Fiowers, Autumn gate Comic igures, ac. 

They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 

ting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
c 60 cta. — wanted, ’ 
PATTEN & OO., 163 William am Street, New York. 


ECORATE “Your ir HOMES WwiTH 
Paar = LF npr gn Bn yo . 
an = or Sten sen mai 
$5 per Bbi. on board Cars or Steamer. Casm to accom- 
my orders. Ad LINCOLN, Real- 
Estate Agent, J acksonville, Fiorida. 
Ga Refers to 


























Hon HALL JEWRLL, P. M.,G. 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50 ~s A 
& year can be made with our 60 om. sent 
000 for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter S8t., Boston. 
$] male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxrry & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
W ANTED—a Lady to introduce our new publication, 
over 500 original illustrations by F.O. C. Dante. Terms 
liberal. Jounson, Wiis0n, & Co., 27 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 
r day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 Pre i Srrxson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
copy of either will be sent for one year, POS AGs 

Ons AEP AID, to any Subscriber in the United States 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publiohers. 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazmre, Weext.y, or 
Suusonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

Txnue ror Apvertistne tn Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 


Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors, 
Singer, manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Maleand F’ 
“Our Country,” by Benson J. Losstne,LL.D. With 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 
Harper's Macazuve, Harren’s Weexcy, and Hanesn’s 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Harpen’s Bazar. 





Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
— Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
"s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


A xrvevy gir) had a basb- | 
ful lover, whose name was ' { 
Locke. She get out of pa- 


tience with him at last, Bo Pn 
in her anger gi 
Shakespeare had not said ZA 
half as many things as he 


ought to about Shy Lock. 
a 


Why can @ ng lady 
who was too riak to stand 
up during prayer-time in 
church dance all night with- 
out being tired? This is a 
conuncrum, 


—— 

THE MOTHER-TONGUE. 
Sonoot-Masrer. “ What's 

oes meaning of apparent, 


“Your mother, Sir, 
or the ‘old man. 


—_ > 
The rapidity with which 
the country lasses adapt 
themselves to the circum- 
stances and fashions with 
pep the Lo Lope 
and especially the fashions. 
is simply marvelous. On 
Monday last a lady who em- 
ploys several domestics had 
1 new servant from the 
mntry—fresh,indeed,from J 
the rural districts ; a bright- j / { 
eyed, ~cheeked damsel, F . yi 
who blushed whepever any { / . 
of the male members of the IK H 
household looked at her; a 
girl whose hair was combed 
smoothly back from off a 
tenned forehead; _ whose 
dress had sleeves to it, 
came up to her throat and 
down to her feet. On Tues- 
day her hair went up on to 
the —- her head, and 
u 


over a—some- 
ednesday she 





———_——— 
HINTS ON HOUSE FURNISHING. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOUSE FOR A COMPOSER. 

Every article of furniture should be instrumental in oy hi 
assistance at his work of genius. Nothing should be lost. His cha 
should — the pa. at the back and the pianette in the seat. 

glasses on his tabl 
Tan rg as to produce the most melodious tunes at every meal. 

¢ patterns on his plates  agl be in musical notes, and these 
would exhibit his a ar crotchets in decorative art. 

His fire-place should be five bars. His tongs should be two qua- 

is poker another quaver, and they could stand on clefs. 

Nothing. more simple, hor, I may ‘add, to the artistic mind, more 
tones. 


What or a flower stand can be more suitable than a soe -horn ?— 
fitting into a small stand, so as to prevent dust ng into the 
aan and also not to — < the escape of t = water 80 nec- 
the support of the flow 

poser’s washin ng staud what better than a drum with 


nae ng ero when the basin was removed it would be a drum, 
and weag the be basin was restored it would be a washing stand ? 

‘ ‘Woae te or salver is also suggested by the musician's 
skill, 


posts would be formed by the uprights of bassoons, 
if bassoons be the name of those long wooden sticks with a brass 
mouth ening, ost of them; and to these mouth-pieces the 
visitors could apply themselves, and'with a good blast would become 
at once “Somebody with a note—at the door.” 
8 vieloncello would form an admirable cupboard, and the pillars 
of the house could be fluted columns. 

The window-blinds should be covered with his own compositions. 
Another form exquisite patterns for his titres, All the 
stools should be m boxes, and all the fauteuils likewise. 

Venetian blinds lend themselves to bar patterns admirably, and 
with - ~ of art ot fe you can change the tune from time to time. 
of the house should be styled the thorough base- 

pal a the altics. 


bay: 
manta should be a key of a different pattern to every lock in the 
house—one set of major keys and another of minors. 
The sours pattern (or pavement, if —— should represent 
the chromatic scal 


The key of A should be that of the Anteroom. 
The key of Bo 
The key of C, the China Closet. 
The —s D, the Sem. 
ing or Dining-room. 


——< 
AN ARROW MIND. 
¥ (questioning her little brother on the gender of nouns). ‘* Now. 
cee, what is the feminine of beau ? , 
Tommy. “ Why, arrow, of course.” [Mary feels “ all of a quiver.” 


[li 
i 






} 


IN THE PARLOR. TIME—9 P.M. 
“Why do you doubt me, Clara? I would go through fire or water for you!” 





im | 
irs 


Mem. ror Earcy Risexs.—Mr, Gladstone has stated, among other pieces 
of advice he has _— his neighbors at Haw: arden—and one or two other 
— had found it out before Mr. Gladstone hit upon it—that in these 

ays of pd pend it is necessary that every fragment of our time should 
be saved and utilized. Quite so. As good a plan as any is to get up early 
and see the day break. This is the way to save the pieces. 


Noe: I tin 
Theodore Thomas would laugh had he seen a young lady in a green silk 
pull-back, yellow. neck-tie, and blue kids, who called at Steinway’s, and 


| said, as she threw down a V, “I want two preserved seais for Thomas's 





e should be each of a different tone, and so ar- |* minstrels.” 
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“OFT IN 


THE STILLY NIGHT.” 
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THE roo. 


“ Hang it! if I’d only left an hour ago, I would 
have missed this drenching !”” 


m whisky is ‘n 
make a punc 
em. ' 





next street to this. 
“Yes,” returned neti 

am that's 's just what I tho 

myself ;” and he retu: 


Lemons in California are 


out of one of 


ou tell me where 


ight 


to 
his lodgings ‘hie terett with 
th of his strat 





Reminiscences, relates 
said 
the palpi 


ye read instead 
your sermons ? 


TIME—1 A.M. OVER- 
KEN BY A STORM. 


‘og, tas that 


p-~-K. the ‘idea of 


epecdotp : hd ‘How is it, Sir,” 
whol 


—_——_—~-—— 
Ramsay, in his Scotch 


this 


a I the aversion ion of his ak 
e ofa rin 
oehom is Pi that 

ty preaching 


“T read them because I 
can not remember them.” 

“ And, Sir, if ye that mak 
them canna mind them, how 
do ye think that we can ?” 

ance 


ACanete lunatic, hear- 
y Johneon's 
+ n existence, 


col- 


ting the early profession- 


lec 
al signs of all the Presidents and exhibiting them at the Centennial. 
an extensive correspondence reveals the fact that many of them died 


left no sign. : 
A correspondent writes : 


But 
and 


“We had the curiosity when in Norway to see 


for ourselves what the chickens would do at _ in those long days of al- 


most pe 
pains to 


tual sun. So on the road from Stoc: 


holm into Norway we took 
nform ourselves on these interesting matters. We found that, 


wholly spoeematiog the sun, the hens all went to roostin yoy # ch. hoy sev- 
une, 


en P.M. all through ¥ though the sun was four or five hours high. 
returned to the active duties of life before three the next morning. ed 


<ensthieealiiiclsiein 
MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 
Social Contrast kindly supplied by certain Tourists from Europe 
elsewhere, 


PLOTURE—“‘ THE SMITH FAMILY ABROAD.” 
Sozmne—The — of a Hotel. Landlord bowing at the Door to 
who | Members of the Smith "Family. 
LanpiLorp. Rs very ti 
Gentlemen and ladies—has it 


agored by the hotel flag-staff.” 


iH Sewror. ! Of course not. The muslin 


tune in the salo 
Mx. Jotun Suen ween 
was of inferior 


I like that! 


arranging my 


COMPANION PIOTURE—“ THE SMITH FAMILY AT 11OME.” 
Somnze—The Deepa. of No, % Pri 


the Smith Family. 


‘4 mm) t it?” 


the cleanest things in the house are 
in the drawing-room. Christmas twelvemonth !” 

Mr, Smitu 
mutton and j 


im pudding. Ha! rather a contrast! 
When one th: 


ks of that excellent 
splendid grand. we used to play upon, you remember, in the 
2. Joun Saurru. “ With po ag os one decvent to wait u 
should be a fool to expect to find m ink, boots properly b 
I had bought a bottle of that varn by-the-way. 
Miss Sairu. “ After gettin 
how can I do without one at home 7 


sf 
Mas. Suita Junior. “ How absurdly small the piano looks after 


and 


the 


ing od _ to your satisfaction, has it not ? 
Ma. Surru Sentor. “ Cr hh g jad, The view of the lake was dis- 


cur- 


ns in the bedrooms had not been changed for at least a couple of 

= Surrn Junior, ‘Satisfied! and the souflé overdone at the table 
Men { Saarn J onpe. “Oh dear, no! Why, the piano was out of 
Why, the boot varnish 
Miss Suits. bye Find "the chamber-maid was as clumsy as possible in 
ALL THE Saiee Ramey (together), “ Ah, so very different at home |” 


Day after the 


Mr. Sxirru Senior. “ athe jead-wall in front of the window is rather 
a contrast after the borders of the lake and the flag-staff we thought 


mit Senor. “ Yes, and only look at the furniture! Why, 
ose muslin curtains we put up 


union. “The usual dinner, I suppose, to-day. Cold 
A rolly-poly ! 


that 
” 


nm us all, I 
ed. I wish 


accustomed toa Tandy ’s-maid in Europe, 
Au. Tue Situ Famiry (together). “ Ah! so very different abroad !” 
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Beinc Timip, Mrs. Lon# ALLows THE Doc TO REMAIN IN THE ROOM, BUT, UPON WAKING SUDDENLY, 
MAKES UP HER miyD NEVER TO DO IT AGAIN. 








